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The view on this page was drawn expressly for us by Mr. Hill, 
and represents faithfully a familiar locality, embracing an accurate 
representation of the U. 8S. steamer Roanoke, now being prepared 
for the reception of the officers and crew of the Colorado—and the 
brig Dolphin. The Roanoke is one of the new steam frigates, and 
is, we believe, about sixteen feet longer than the Merrimac. She 
is the largest of the six, the building of which was authorized in 
an act of Congress some six years since, and fully as handsome 
in model and appearance as any of them. She was, however, un- 
fortunate in the outset, having ran aground and been so seriously 
hogged as to break her back, an accident which has just been re- 
paired at our navy yard at a cost of $150,000. The brig Dolphin, 
represented in the engraving, sailed from this port last month, and 
is now in the Gulf. She was manned by volunteers, who eagerly 
shipped in anticipation of a brush with the British ganboats, an 
anticipation happily disappointed by the prompt action of the 
British authorities in stopping the offensive proceedings 6n the 
part of their craisers and gunboats, followed by the British gov- 
ernment disavowing the act, holding the officers responsible, and 

abandoning the long-dispeted claim to the right of search i 
visitation "Phe rer, with which’ seamen 
to our flag on the first menace of war, is a most encouraging fea- 
eure, showirfg that the spirit which animated our gallant tars dur- 
ing the Revolution, the war with the Barbary States and that of 


| 1812, is still as ‘Vivid and effective as ever. The maritime and 


naval history of this country is one of which the nation may well 
be proud. Even in the revolutionary struggle, when almost desti- 
tute of means, vessels were fitted out under the new flag and some 
actions performed which will live forever on the scroll of time. 
The second struggle with the mother country, that of 1812, com- 


first blush it appeared as if the contest would have the ordinary 
result of the strife between weakness and strength. The English 
boasted of their thousand ships—our entire navy was nothing in 
comparison—a mere squadron—yet it issued from the contest 
with a triumph that amazed the world. The record of its opera- 
tion is a musterroll of victories. Two years after the war had 
commenced, the London Times commented on it in tones of 
amazement—and well might it create surprise that the “ mistress of 
_ the seas” should be compelled to strike her meteor-flag again and 
again on an elemert which she almost claimed as her own. These 
naval victories were attributable as much to the skill of our me- 
chanics as to the valor of our seamen. The frigates sent out of 
our ports were models of naval architecture, superior to any war 
superiority of ships-of-war has been admitted, while 
our mercantile marine has equally borne away the palm. For a 
long time, however, we permitted foreign nations to outstrip us in 
building steam war vesselé. For many years, while France was 


menced upon and was mainly conducted on the ocean. At the 


quietly establishing a powerful steam navy, and England follow- 
ing in her wake, our own navy could show only a few vessels 
propelled by steam, and but one or two creditable in their perform- 
ances. Congress at last awakened to the necessity of doing 
something in this way, and the authority to build six large steam 
frigates led to the construction of ships worthy of carrying the 
stars and stripes. The Niagara, built and launched by the la- 
mented George Steers, has excited admiration in England, and 
her recent performances while engaged in laying the telegraph 
cable, did not belie her high reputation. We have now at least 
the nucleus of a very fine steam navy; we have shown what we 
can do, and should necessity demand, we could, in a short space 
of time, match the steam navies of the old world. Steam has, 
indeed, revolutionized navigation, dnd most entirely changed the 
face of naval warfare, A power independent of wind and tide, 
gives an opportunity: for maneuvering which bestows on the 
ocean warriors of to-day an incalculable advantage over the old 
heroes of the service. The weather-gage will no longer decide a 
victory ; and science on the ocean, as well as on the land, must do- 
cide the strife of nations. © may it be before our war ships have 


“any more perilous than that of laying a cable to connect 


distant lands, or carrying food to a famishing people. But because 
we hope for universal peace, we must not therefore be unprepared 
for war.—The buildings in our sketch represent the machine shop 


and foundry, which perfect the resources of the navy yard. 
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DEMON OF THE HEART. 


BY HENDRIK CONSCIENCE. 


CONTINUED. ] 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Moxcx uttered the words which closed the last chapter in a 
sneering tone, which wounded Laura deeply, and suffused her pale 
cheeks with a glow of indignation. The poor girl shuddered at 
the unwonted state of her feelings. With more than manly cour- 
age, she subdued the rising storm, and said, with a voice which 
astonished Monck by its sweetness and calmness : 

“Be good enough to take a, chair, mynheer, and listen to me 
with the attention which a serious and decisive conVersation 
demands. My father has told me that I must receive you as my 
suitor ; he has explained to me that his future happiness depends 
@n-my,consent. I am prepared to submit to my fate.” 

“You consent ?” exclaimed Monck, deceived by the quiet com- 
posure of the girl. “Ab, Laura, thank you! I did not expect so 
ready an acquiescence in my wishes.” 

“You know well enough that I have no alternative,” said 
Laura, sadly. “Before I give my formal consent, it is proper, 
mynheer, that you should clearly understand what place your wife 
can give you im her heart. I will be open with you. I do not 
wish my whole life to be a course of hypocrisy. Perhaps when 
you-come to weigh the details of the lot that awaits us, you may 
reconsider your decision.” 

“Impossible. Is this all you wish to say? Let us say no more 
on this point. You agree to aecept me; that is all I ask.” 

“ But, mynheer, I do not love you.” 

“I know that well enough ; but that is not the point now. Our 
marriage cannot take place for some months. You have time 
enough to become more just towards me; and, in any case, when 
you shall bear my name, I will make your life so brilliant, so lux- 
-urious, that you cannot but feel some affection for him who lav- 
ishes such unceasing kindnesses on you.” 

“No, no; Limplore you, mynheer, do not delude yourself with 
a hope so vain. I cannot give you the slightest reason to expect 
any change in me. Love you! No; never,never! Were I to use 
every effort, it were impossible.” 

“Well, be it so; we will see about it.” 

Laura was so stung by the coldness of Monck’s tone and man- 
ner, and by the unshrinking gaze he fixed on her, that she could 
not carry out her design. She had @oped to bend him by her 

* entreaties and tears; but her indignation and aversion made her 
incapable of humbling herself before him. Still she made one 
attempt, and said : 

“Mynheer, have pity on me, I beseech you. You wish to 
attach me to yourself like a slave; you doom me to the most 
hideous lot. To you gold is a fount of sufficing happiness ; to 
me it is not. I need affection; I must live through my heart. 
Marriage with you! It is an everlasting blackness of night 
descending upon my soul; it is the crushing of all life and 
feeling.” 

“No, no; you take too dismal a view of it,” said Monck, in a 
tone which he meant to be soothing. 

“Cannot my cry of anguish reach you?” continued Laura. 
“Then, at least, have pity on your wretched self. You think a 
dsuman being can live without love; will you always think so? 
Let me become your wife, I shall be ever at your side, the victim 
of your cruelty, an ice-cold statue of submission to inevitable 
fate. No word of love will ever escape me; it would be a foul 
perjury. You yourself would be utterly wretched with me.” 

Monck rose up, and said, impatiently : 

“T know enough. Your father is waiting for me; I must go 
to him at once, for my business is immediate, and has reference 
to an enormous gain. So, mademoiselle, you consent to our 
union 

Laura became pale as death, but said nothing. 

“Do you consent ?” repeated Monck. 

“And can you accept the lot I predict for you?” asked the 
tmaiden, with quivering lips. . 

“Why not?” 

“, it is dreadful!” 

“J await your answer, mademoiselle,” looking her full in the 
face with a triumphant sneer. 

Laura reached forth her hand, and said, with a terrible effort: 

© «Well, let my destiny be fulfilled. Be my husband. Come 
now, and let us gladden my poor father’s heart.” 

“Qne word more, mademoiselle. You have favored me with a 
sketch of our fature. I, too, have one question to ask. If it is 
true that you will never love me, will you conduct yourself out- 
warily, in the eye of the world, as a submissive wife? Will you 
close your heart to all other love, and discharge your duties to me 
faithfully *” 

Laura was too deeply wounded by these questions to reply ; she 
could only leok at Monck with an expression of loftiest contempt. 
And so majestic was her attitude, so full of power and superiority, 
that the miserable villain quailed and cowered before her. Re- 
covering himself, he added : 

“You mean that I have nothing to fear on that score. So 
much the better, mademoiselle. I am glad that the mere sugges- 
tion of « failure in duty excites such a storm within you. Let us 
go to your father; he will fejoice at your voluntary consent.” 


Laura followed ber betrothed with an expression of unconquer- 
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able aversion and abhorrence on her facé; But her step was firin, 
and indicated a stedfast, irrevocable decision; 

A quarter of an hour later, Kemenaer accompatiied the future 
husband of his daughter to the door. Monck seemed in high 
spirits, and continued to talk of business, and assure the unhappy 
father that they could not fail to gain-very considerably. When 
Kemenaer had opened the door, intending to walk down the 
avenue with Monck, they found themselves confronted by Berthold. 

Monck took off his-hat in scornful affectation of reverence, and 
smiled as he said to the astounded youth : 

“ Useless, useless, Mynheer Robyn. You come to ask after 
Mademoiselle Laura. I will tell you the latest news. Laura is 
about to be married ; she has, of her own free will, accepted the 
hand of one who can at least assure her a tolerable lot in the 
world. Is it not so, Mynheer Kemenaer? Has she not accepted 
the hand of Mynheer Monek ?” 

“Of Monck! Your hand! Laura your wife!” roared the young 
man, maddened with rage. He turned to Kemenaer, and stared 
at him, with eyes wide open, and gaping mouth, as though he 
looked for some contradiction of this appalling announcement. 

“It is true,” said Kemenaer, shaking his head mournfully. 

“And so, Mynheer Robyn,” said Monck, with malicious enjoy- 
ment of his triumph, “ you will promise me to forget henceforward 
where my bride lives.” 

Berthold was pale as a sheet. He stood like a lion preparing 
for a spring, and growled, with the glare of vengeance in his 
eyes : 

“ First my inheritance, then my betrothed, and now you jest at 
my sufferings! Foul monster ! will you compel me to violence ?” 

The words and gestures of the distracted youth frightened both 
Monck and Kemenaer ; they shrunk trembling into the passage, 
and Monck closed the door violently in Berthold’s face. 

The poor young man stood for a moment gazing at the door ; 
then he turned, and ran wildly down the avenue. 

At some little distance from Kemenaer’s house was a grove of 
lofty lime-trees, which belonged to an adjacent country house. 
At the furthest end of the grove-was a bench, overshadowed by 
‘the foliage of the trees, and commanding a view of Kemenaer’s 
house, and of the gardens and fields which stretched away in the 
distance. On this bench sat Berthold. His eyes were fixed im- 
moveably ; his thoughts were wandering far away. 

Since the unfortunate youth had been so unexpectedly robbed 
of his inheritance, the country had exchanged its tender green for 
deeper and varied tints. ‘The cherry-trees were gay with ruddy 
frait; the grass was waving its long stalks to the music of the 
summer winds; the corn was in full blossom; the nightingale, 
absorbed by paternal cares, had forgotten his enchanting song. 

It would seem that the months which had passed had brought 
no relief to the poet, for appearance indicated something which 
was not exactly poverty, but a growing scarcity of the means of 
subsistence. His clothes were threadbare ; his hat, though care- 
fully brushed, seemed weary with long service. There was a 
something about his whole man whith revealed the absence of 
money. Berthold was visibly fallen away; his gnawing anguish 
had already traced deep wrinkles on his forehead, and his sunken 
cheeks were wrinkled and shrivelled with grief. 

He has been sitting a long time on that bench without moving 
a muscle. But now his features are slowly assuming an expres- 
sion of bitterness ; he shudders and presses his hands on his fore- 
head, as though he would still the raging storm of his brain. 
Now again calmness is stealing down upon his heart, A quiet 
melancholy smile just touches his lips, and he murmurs : 

“Alas, my poor soul, thou pinest and wailest! Dark angel, 
thrust forth from thy paradise, thou wanderest round the heaven 
of thy youth, hoping that the wind may waft towards thee some 
echo of her sighs—the sweet breath of some flower on which her 
gentle eye has rested ; and dost thou hope still? No, no; thou 


penetrable gloom, disenchantment and anguish, into which memo- 
ry can scarcely cast its faint reflection of joys all past. Turn 
back again, my soul, to those joyous days; flee away to yonder 
acacia whose snowy flowers then fell so thick on thee and on her 
who was then thine; seat thyself beside her—yes, dream, dream 
on, poor soul ; consume thy last energies in useless reverie, mourn 
and pine away, and soon thou shalt slake thy thirst divine at the 
well-spring of everlasting, unchangeable love.” 

The last few words were uttered:in a tone-which had 
of scorn in it, and when he had ceased to speak, his lips still 
quivered in deep and painfal thought, Then his whole expres- 
sion underwent a change. A fresh tide of thought came pouring 
through his soul ; he bit his lips and smote his forehead with his 
clenched fist ; then he sprang from his seat, and exclaimed : 

«“ Have I, then, lost my courage and fortitude forever? What 
am I doing here? Torturing myself with miserable dreams— 
striving in vain to allay the fever which is consuming body and 
soul! And while I am thus sacrificing all to a vision of utter 
hopelessness, I forget that there is one whose patient kindness I 
requite with ingratitude. The good Conrad! he cares and toils 
from morning to night to earn a little money. I, idle dreamer, I 
allow him to bear all our joint burden ; I accept the fruit of his 
labor and sorrow ; I cat, I drink, I roam about, and I look on 
calmly while my poor friend is struggling manfully with slowly 
advancing poverty. This cannot, must not last. I will shiver 
these degrading bonds which hold my soul and my will in durance, 
Far, far from this wretched spot!” 

He walked hastily away from the bench towards the high road, 
but his step became slower 4nd slower, until he stood quite still, 
leaning against the stem of a tree, with his arms folded, and his 
eyes fixed on the ground. 


“ Yes, yes; I will let Conrad sec I am grateful; I will work 


hast nothing to hope in all the long future. It is one dark, im-. 


earn money. But how? WhatcanIdo? Write poe- 
try, Confad says. Poetry! what mockery! I have written 
poetry. A book of mine has been published. RevieWers have. 
said that a glorious future lay before me; but the crowd is cold 
and indifferent, and the book sells so slowly that I cannot pay my 
printer. A fearful, hopeless debt is my reward. Poetry! no, no.” 

While soliloquizing thus, he had unconsciously retraced his 
steps to the bench, as if it exerted on him a secret and irresistible 
power of attraction. His thoughts had taken another direction. 

“Love, love! It is a deceiver which fascinates you, blinds you 
with the brightness of its promises, and at last pierees your heart 
through and through, and leaves the envenomed dart in the incur- 
able wound, and kills you slowly, slowly, sorrowfully.” 

He turned his eyes towards Kemenaer’s house, and sighed. 

“No hope more, none—none but in death. Why do I thus 
protract an unavailing strife? Rather let me ruthlessly pluck 
these torturing memories from my mind.” 

And then he sank languidly down upon the bench, bowed his 
head upon his breast, and was lost in desponding thought. Soon 
a person came briskly up the grove who was evidently looking for 
someone. When he saw Berthold in the distance, he smiled joy- 
fally. He came up to the dreaming youth, and addressed him by 
his name. llis voice had something of triumph in it, as though 
he had good news to announce. The poet, surprised in his reve- 
rie, stood up and said, with a deep blush of shame: 

“Conrad, you knew my morbid imagination would lead me to 
this spot. I have broken my pledge, have I not? Pity me—for- 
give me . ay 

The music-master took no notice of these words. 

“Sit down, sit down,” said he. “O, Berthold, I bring you 
such good news! What happiness awaits you! I am quite 
beside myself with joy.” ‘ 

“ Happiness—for me !”” 

“Berthold, my friend, you will scarcely believe what I am going 
to say.” 

* Laura?” said the poet, with a sigh. 

“Listen ; I will tell you. The day before yesterday, the Royal 
Society of the Fine Arts held a meeting, and named correspond- 
ing members from among the most distinguished artists of our 
country. Your name is in the honored list. My heart beats high 
with joy. The star of your fame is rising now, Berthold. No 
man can now question your merit. This proof of the estimation 
in which you are held by competent judges will give you courage 
to win the wreath of laurel which awaits your brow. You will 
put away all doubt now, will you not? You will fulfil the bril- 
liant destiny which God in his mercy and love has marked out 
for you?” 

Berthold looked at his enthusiastic friend with a melancholy 
smile. 

“ Good heavens! can you remain unmoved by such « proof of 
the respect in which your name is held?” asked the astonished 
Conrad. 

“No, no; I am glad—glad to see you so happy.” 

“You don’t know all yet. The journals announce your ap- 
pointment, and append the speech of the secretary in proposing 
you. In it you are called a poet of true feeling, and manliness, 
and highest promise ; and your last poem, ‘The Wandering Soul,’ 
was recited to the meeting by the president himself. The journals 
say that everybody was moved to tears. Only think, Berthold, 
you have made the old masters of the art weep. 0, ’tis the hap- 
piest day of all my life!” 

“ Dear Conrad !” 

“ But why do you remain so unmoved? Others in your place 
would be fervently thanking heaven for such good fortune.” 

“It is delightful, indeed; but of what use is it now? what will 
it bring us? Fame? Can any fame repay you the costly sacri-. 


_fices you are making for me? No. Money alone can help us 


now 

“ Yes, but money will be forthcoming, a good deal, it may be. 
Don’t you see that your nomination and the official eulogy of 
your book will draw public attention to it? Many editions will 
be sold in a short time. Our printer will be paid; we can bay 
some better clothes. Come, come; don’t be cast down. Money 
will come in good time ; and you—you will earn it in abundance 
for us both.” 

Berthold’s eye sparkled with gladness at the brilliant prospect 
opened to him by his friend. 

“Earn money—much gold? Can it be true? But you are 
deceiving me, my friend. Poetry is twin-sister of poverty. Be- 
tween her and gold there is an energetic, unconquerable repul- 
sion.” 

“ What fresh whim has seized you now ?” said Conrad, sighing 
deeply. ‘‘Are you beginning to thirst for gold? It is true, we 
have pot too much just now; but, except that our clothes are 
rather shabby, what have we wanted as yet ?” 

A bitter smile passed over the poet's face, as he arked : 

“ Conrad, where is your watch ?” 

The music-master was disconcerted for a moment by this un- 
expected question. He hesitated a moment, and then said : 

“ It is gone to be cleaned.” 

“No, my noble friend ; attempt not to conceal the truth from 
me. You have sold it or pledged it to pay the rent of our rooms, 
have you not? Do not think that I accept your magnanimous 
sacrifice with unfeeling selfishness. It is a bitter grief to me that 


I cannot repay your kindness. © that I could exercise stronger 
self-control! Do you know any remedy for that disease which is 


wasting me away—that image, that fatal image which pursues me 
day and night?” 
The music-master took Berthold’s hands in his, and said, 


impressively : 
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“Dear friend, you are wandering in your mind. The remedy 
you seek is near at hand. You must remember that you area 
man, and oppose a firm and unshaken will to the assaults of your 
morbid fancy. Look at things calmly, and without illusion. 
Yonder, behind those walls, dwells a woman who was destined to 


*. be your wife ; who made you believe that she could not live with- 


out you ; that apart from you her soul would pine hopelessly away ; 
and how it could be I know not, but one single day sufficed to 
make her forget all her promises. Her words were falsehood and 
deceit. She loved you not; the million you were to inherit was 
the secret object of her affection. No sooner is the million taken 
from you than her heart abandons you and follows its object. She 
sells her affections for gold, and links herself in an accursed union 
with him who has robbed you.” 

Berthold lifted his hands with an imploring gesture, as if to 
beseech him to spare Laura. 

“Conrad, Conrad! what if we are wrong? Do not speak thus 
of her; you wring my heart.” 

“No, no; no mercy for the perjured one; she deserves only 
contempt. She has accepted your deadly enemy for her husband. 


O, it is the very abyss of degradation and vileness! It is so in~ 


finitely vile that, instead of repifing, you ought rather te bless 
God for having swept so worthless a creature from your path. 
Look no longer at that house. There triumphs the wretched 
Monck ; there Kemenaer laughs at the disinherited poet; there 
Laura sneers at the foolish youth who once dared to raise his eyes 
toher. Yes, they must laugh at Monck’s victim. What can 
you hope, or wish, or expect? You are losing life in idle dreams ; 
and could your yearning desire be granted, it would be your duty 
to spurn Laura from you with utter abhorrence.” 

Berthold rose slowly from the bench, and answered, moodily : 

“Alas! must I give up all, even sweet memories, the last solace 
of my bleeding heart? Pine away and die with the certainty that 
she, who has pointed my death-blow, makes sport of my agony!” 

“ Were I in your place, Berthold, I would find a way to avenge 
myself.” 

“A way to avenge myself?” cried the youth, with sudden ener- 
gy. ‘ What would you do?” 

The music-master answered enthusiastically : 

“I would collect all my powers and employ them in the pro- 
duction of great works; I would write poems which should extort 
the admiration of my countrymen. My name beloved, and hon- 
ored, and renowned by a thousand voices, should reach even her 
who so lightly forgot it; the brilliance of my fame should dazzle 
her eyes until she repented her perjury. But you are Pale; you 
tremble. What are you looking at?” 

Berthold pointed with a shudder through an opening in the 
foliage. Two women were slowly approaching the spot on which 
the friends were sitting, without having noticed their presence. 
The younger of these women was walking with languid step, and 
seemed almost worn out with protracted illness. The paleness of 
her cheek, the wandering restlessness of her eye, the touching 
expression of unutterable woe on her features, showed that the 
poor girl was just recovering from a serious illness, and had come 
forth, leaning on the arm of her maid, to seek some refreshment 
in the cool shade of the trees. 

“Lanra! Icis Laura! Come, Berthold, come; do not let her 
read in your face the sad tale of your suffering.” 

“ What I suffer? Look, look! she bears the stamp of death on 
her countenance.’ 

“Come, quick!” said Conrad, dragging his reluctant friend 
from the spot. 

“No, no,” said Berthold ; “let me look at her once more—only 
once.” 

Laura had, by this time, noticed atid recognized him; and 
although her companion would have held her back, she walked on 
straight towards Berthold. When they were so near that each 
could remark the traces of suffering in the appearance of the other, 
they could not prevent a cry of mournfal pity, and Berthold burst 
into a flood of tears. Laura, probably under the influence of a 
sense of duty, at once repressed every indication of emotion. Her 
countenance was calm and unmoved, but it bore the impress of so 
deep an anguish, so abject a prostration of soul, a despair so 
utterly void of hope, that it was clear that only the certainty of 
approaching death gave her strength to bear so calmly a meeting 
so painful. She addressed Berthold with a melancholy voice : 

“ You are ill, Berthold. My poor friend, I will not ask what 
disease is wasting your life; I know too well the worm which 
gnaws the disenchanted, deceived heart. I, too, have been ill. 
On my bed of sickness I have prayed without ceasing that God 
would give you strength to bear your ead lot.” 

Berthold was quite beside himself with emotion, and exclaimed : 

“You have prayed for me?” 

“But the heavens are dosed to my prayer,” she continued. 
“The last’ remaining hope of ‘my soul is vain; my own misery 
sufficed not.” 

“Is it-not a delusion? You think of me? You bewail my 


lot? Isit not of your own free wilf that you give your hand to 
my enemy ?” 

“I know, Berthold, your heart has accused me,” said Laura, 
with a smile which ill concealed the bitterness of her soul. “ You 
thought me happy. Look at my face; see what havoc my happi- 
ness has made of my youth and bloom.” 

“But Lam in a dream ; my head is confused. Do you regret 
our affection of other days? Do you still love your poor 
Berthold 

“Love? No, no; never more may I dare to love. Fate has 
uttered its inexorable, irrevocable decree. Deep night is on my 
soul ; not one lonely star shines on my path—onc, yes, one; it 
shines above an open grave.” 


“ Laura, Laura, you are killing me with perplexing anguish. I 
see you suffer. Ican read what your sad words would conceal. 
Is there no power on earth which can deliver you ?” 

“Thera is one power above all powers on earth. I have longed, 
with eager longing, for death. I feel, with exulting gratitude, that 
sickness is wasting my strength, that my breathing is more diffi- 
cult and painful. I hope I may leave the earth ere my sacrifice 
be consummated.” 

“Die? You long to die?’ groaned Berthold. 

“No, not quite so, alas! God has not seen fit to grant me this 
coveted boon. I shall never—alas, alas, I am recovering !” 

The unfathomable despair disclosed by these words made the 
young man’s tears flow afresh. The poor maiden, cold and calm 
in outward bearing, was not less profoundly affected. Her lips 
quivered, and thefe was in her eye something which seemed to say 
that her tears fell inwardly on her aching heart. 

The servant now interposed, and said : 

“O, mademoiselle, come, come! let us leave this spot. Your 
father said he would follow us soon.” And seeing that Laura 
still hesitated, she added: “And Mynheer Monck will doubtless 
accompany him.” 

“ Monck, Monck !” yelled Berthold, goaded to by that 
hated name. 

Laura seemed to collect her strength, and said, quietly : 

“Berthold, chance has brought us together here to bid each 
other an everlasting farewell. Soon I shall be the slave of inevi- 
table duty; and between us there is a gulf which, not even in 
memory, can we try to fill up, without sin. Forget me, I implore 
you; take courage; overcome your grief, and leave me at least 
this consolation—that I alone must drink the bitter cup.” 

“Berthold, quick!” said Conrad. “ Yonder comes the fiend 
himself who is killing you both. It is Monck; he sees you.” 

“ Farewell, Berthold,” whispered Laura. “If you have ever 
loved me, hear me now. Give your love to art; become great 
and renowned; your fame will awaken an echo in my poor 
wretched heart, and though she must forget her first friend, she 
may still admire and love the poet of her fatherland.” 

Berthold stood trembling with astonishment, with compassion, 
with despair, gazing on the receding form of the young maiden, 
who was returning slowly homewards. Monck passed the friends ; 
his features were convulsed with rage, and his eyes were glowing 
with threatening and with vengeance. When he saw the music- 
master, there was such an expression of contempt, of scorn on his 
face, that Conrad was obliged to summon all his strength of mind 
to curb his indignation. Berthold was so absorbed in his own 
thoughts, that Monck had gone out of sight without his having 
been conscious of his presence. 

“ Unhappy friend !” said Conrad; “this meeting will increase 
your malady.” 

“Increase my malady! What malady ? No, no; Laura has 
not forgotten me—not betrayed me. She loves me still; it is her 
affection for me which is draining her life-blood. This conviction 
gives me courage. I feel myself stronger. I will, I will—” 

“Compose yourself; be calm; your mind is wandering,” said 
Conrad, in alarm. 

“Come, come,” said the young man, dragging his friend im- 
petuously along beneath the trees. ‘Come; I mean to be a poet 
now; I will win a glorious name. Now my soul thirsts for 
renown ; it is as though a whole world of poetry were seething 
and boiling within me. She has awakened it; she can still love 
the poet of her fatherland.” 

And running so fast that the terrified Conrad could scarcely 
keep pace with him, he rushed like a madman through the grove. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Maroarer was sitting at a small mahogany table, in an easy, 
chair covered with green velvet, and was drinking her chocolate 
out of a breakfast cup of fine porcelain, gilt and painted with 
beautiful foliage. The room in which she was sitting was adorned 
with costly furniture, soft carpets, and rich curtains, all new, and 
selected with consummate taste. 

The old servant of the deceased Mynheer Robyn had undergone 
a wonderful change. She wore a lace cap of the newest fashion, 
large ear-rings, and clothes of silk. And as she sat there, so cosy 
and comfortable, buried in the soft cushion of her easy-chair, half 
sitting and half reclining, dipping the delicate biscuit in her fra- 
grant chocolate, she might easily have been taken for a mevrow of 
noble birth. Though there was little nobleness in her carriage, 
and bearing, and manner of eating, there was pride enough in her 
eye, and all her features were radiant with that serene self-satis- 
faction which the possession of wealth inspires. 

Although Margaret seemed quite at ease, and devoured her bis- 
cuits with vigorous appetite, some vexatious thought seemed to 
obtrude itself from time to time, for she paused now and then, and 
forgot her breakfast, as if she were pondering something disagree- 
able. Then she stamped with her foot, or clenched her fist, and 


thrust it forward at some imaginary enemy, and contorted her 
features into an expression of fury and revenge. 

It would not have been easy to guess what disturbed her peace 
of mind, since although now and then some bitter words escaped 
her lips, they were broken and meaningless. Only the names of 
Laura Kemenaer and of Monck were joined together, so as to lead 
to the inference that envy lay at the bottom of the mischief within 
her. While thus musing and ejaculating, she put her hand out to 
take another biscuit ; there were no more. She rang the bell vio- 
lently. A servant came running in haste, a young girl who 
seemed quite untrained and unaccustomed to service. She ap- 

Margaret with awe, and asked : 

“ What would you please to want?” 


“Blockhead! why not call me dame at once?’ snarled 
Margaret. . 

“ What is your will, madame ?” 

“That word doesn’t seem to suit your uncivil mouth. Pah ! 
you stink of the stable still.” 

“ But, madame,” stammered the girl, “you are alWays angry 
with me. Js it my fault that I am a country girl ? ta 
to learn my duty.” 

“Hold your tongue!” growled Margaret. “A servant must not 
answer. You are enough to give one a fever with your stupid 
ways. Now, what did I ring for—what did I ring for? Don’t 
you hear?” 

“ Madame has emptied her cup ; she wants more chocolate ?” 

“Ha, yes! How is it you put only four biscuijs on the plate?” 

“ Six, madame ; six.” 

“Four; not one more.” 

“No, madame; six.” 

“What! you dare to contradict me? Four, I tell you. Con- 
fess there were only four, or I’ll soon let you see who is mistress 
here. Speak, you owl! there were only four.” 

“You are mistaken, madame ; there were six.” 

“You obstinate booby! Go to your room, pack up your things, 
and be off before noon, or I will tell the servant to kick you into 
the street! Do you understand or not? _ Get out of my sight, 
you good-for-nothing creature !”” 

The girl put her apron to her eyes, and began to cry. Her tears 
seemed to pacify Margaret ; and instead of driving her away, she 
said, coaxingly ; 

“ Now think a bit, Katie; there were four biscuits.” 

“O, madame, if you will have it so, I must say yes!” sobbed 
the girl. ‘“ Yes, there were four. You must have pity on me, 
madame, and bear with me; I am willing to tell any lie to please 
you, but I cannot get into the way of it all at once.” 

“ Come here, Katie ; I will give you a piece of advice. Will 
you do what I tell you?” 

The girl made a gesture of humble submission. 

“ You are now a silly girl, as is natural, since you have only 
just come from milking cows. You ought to have begun with 
poor folk, where there is plenty to do, and when the work is done, 
the servant is left at peace. With rich people it is not so. We 
have too much time on our hands, and too many whims. I have 
been a servant myself, Kate.” 

“I know you have, madame.” 

“Ho! you know I have, eh? but you mast be quiet when I am 
speaking. What was I going to say? Ha, yes! When I went 
out to service, I got into a rich family where all the servants were 
changed about four times in the year, at least. I was cunning, 
and soon saw what was wanted there to be the favorite of mevrow 
and of mynheer both. Mivrow was master; I saw everything 
with her eyes. If she was out of sorts or in a pet, I held my 
tongue; if she called me an ass, a stupid thing, a lazy owl, I 
looked imploringly at her, as though I acknowledged she had just 
cause to scold me. I took every opportunity to praise her beauty 
and the elegance of her dress; I pretended an extravagant liking 
for her ugly brats of children, for her nasty lap-dog, and for every- 
thing she liked. If anything turned up between mynheer and her, 
I took her part—when he was gone, you understand,—and I be- 
moaned her lot as if I thought she was really unhappy; but I 
kept my eye on her face, and took care to change my tune in good 
time. I knew how to keep mynheer in good humor, too. He 
had a notion that there was not a more clever man on earth than 
himself. So when he said anything, I seemed struck with admira- 
tion, as if I had seen some miracle ; and I said sometimes, when 
there was no quarrel going on, that I would rather have mynheer’s 
uiiderstanding and mevrow’s beauty than their gold. They were 
fools enough to believe me, and liked me because I stroked them 
the right way. You see, Kate, now I am mevrow, and you are 
the servant. Behave to me just as I behaved to my master and 
mistress ; look at me to see what I want; flatter me, corx me, fall 
in with my humors ; say that there were four biscuits or a hundred 
biscuits, just as you see I wish you to say. Why do men like 
their dogs so much? Because they are silent and servile, and 
lick their master’s hand even when it is raised to chastise them. 
When I was a servant, I thought it very hard to be either a slave 
or a dog; now I am rich, it seems quite natural, When I scold 
you and call you a booby, Kate, you must not cry; Ido it only 
to enjoy the feeling that I am rich and can do as I like,” 

“Madame, are you then so rich?” asked the gitl, who had 
understood little of this long oration. 


“ Yes, yes, Kate; ahout a million.” 

“A million! that is a terrible sum of money.” 
“That is to say, Kate, I have not the million yet; but I am 
going to marry Mynhbeer Monck, who has inherited ii.” * 

“Our mynheer? I don’t believe it,” said the maid, with a 
smile that vexed Margaret. 

“Why! you forget that it is I who tell you. What I believe, 
you must always believe, too.” 

“ Ha, yes! I was forgetting all that. Let me go to the kitehen 
now, if you please ; mynheer’s breakfast must be got ready.” 

“No; you must tell me why you don’t think I am going te 
marry mynheer.” 

“I dare not,” stammered the girl. 

“You must; you have heard something, I dare say, of a girl 


called Laura Kemenaer. People said mynheer was going to 
marry her. Didn’t they say so in the baker’s shop ?”’ 

The maid nodded affirmatively. 

“You don’t know the whole thing, Kate; Mynheer Monck’s 
love for Laura Kemenaer is only a sham. In less than two 
months you will call me Madame Monck ; you may take my word 


for that.” 
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“Ha, ’tis no sham!” said Kate, with a knowing shrag of her 
shoulders. 

“ What is no sham? Do you know anything further?” 

“ Yes, yes ; but I have never ventured to tell you.” 

“Tell me—quick !” cried Margaret, in alarm. , 

“You see, madame, I don’t know much about your city ways, 
but people get in love in the country, too. The son of the farmer 
I lived with last was in love with our burgomaster’s daughter, and 
things did not turn out as he wished. The poor fellow used to 
sit whole days long with his head in his hands, and his eyes look- 
ing cold dead, and he used to be muttering always, ‘ Rosa, 


“But are daft, you goose? what do you mean by telling 
me a long story about your village ?” . 

“ Why this is it, you see, madame. Our mynheer sits days and 
days alone, thinking and staring straight before him, with vacant 
eyes. When you come, madame, he rises up and smiles. But he 
does not think of me, and I have often him mutter, ‘ Laura, 
Laura!’ just like our farmer’s son.” 

Margaret became deadly pale. 

“And I will tell you something else,” continued the maid. 
“Yesterday, when you were gone out, mynheer ‘sent me with a 
note to the grand shop in the market-place—you know, where all 
the beautiful ladies’ clothes hang in the window,—I brought back 
a large parcel. Mynheer opened it, and i saw it was all real lace. 
At first I thought be was going to make you a present; but he, 
forbade me to mention to you that I had been to the shop. A 
short time after that, I saw the footman go out with the parcel 
under his arm. That’s just how our farmer’s son did, too, when 
he was going to marry. He got a pretty handkerchief, with crim- 
son and blue fringe, for Rosa, the burgomaster’s daughter.” 

“ Go to the kitchen,” said Margaret, trembling with rage. “Go 


First, I forbid you to cross the threshold of Kemenaer’s house. 
Secondly, you shall marry me within six weeks. Is that clear 
enough for you ?” 

“ Thirdly ?” asked Monck. canes tet 

“Thirdly, you shall give me money to buy my outfit— 
plenty of money ; for I am determined everybody in the city shall 
ong remember Madame Monck’s clothes.” 

Monck answered as if his turn were come to irritate and annoy 
‘And. I that I should obey 

“And suppose I were to sa’ 8 not your com- 
mands,—that I laugh at you and your whians, and to 


hear no more of them ?” 

“How soon you would tit! You should run after me, 
implore ; but, mark my words, if I once take a resolution, I will 
carry out my revenge to the end.” 

“ Come, come, what would you do?” 

“I would tell everybody what a vile cheat you are, and that the 
will can be set aside.” j 

“You don’t know that.” 

“No? I know the date is wanting. It escaped you in a 
thoughtless moment ; but you may be sure the secret was not lost 
on me.” 

“Nobody will believe you.” 

“Pretend more indifference still ; smooth your ee face 
a little more ; your heart is not a bit the more easy for all that.” 

“ Well,” said Monck, with an air of triam tsecorn. “I tell 


you that I will receive no commands from ene who ought to be 
thankful enongh to be allowed to obey here. You may wait as 
long as you like to know what I propose to do in the matter of 
my foolish promise to you; but do not imagine that I shall omit 
And now, leave the office; I 


one visit to Mynheer enaer’s. 


| command you!” 


. enemies, my hatred alone would 


“You are always deceiving me!” exclaimed Margaret, oe 
the tears from her eyes. “ Why do you sit there all day long 
dreaming and sighing? Why does Laura’s name always come to 
your lips when you are alone? Do you fancy I don’t know what 
that means 

“Is it not very natural that I should think of Laura, of Kemen- 
aer, of Berthoki? Not in the way yon suspect; on the contrary, 
I tremble all day long with fear; I am wearing out with anguish 
and vexation.” 

“Things cannot go as you would like at Kemenaer’s, surely ?”’ 
said Margaret, with a sneer. “ His daughter is not likely to listen 
to the fascinating talk of a man like you, eh?” 

Monck ground his teeth with rage, as though this sneer had 
reached a deep sore in his heart; but he answered, with a sly 
langh : 

“You have hit the mark, Margaret; she hates and abhors me, 
because I am Berthold’s enemy. In heft eyes I am nothing but a 
frightful villain ; but so much the better, so much the better.” 

“How? what do you mean?” 

“Her dread of me makes her ill, and she is pimi 
will die, and then I am free trom the her which ann 
day and night.” 

“ Don’t you love her, then?” 

“Love? J love? Do you think me a child? Were I not 
obliged to act the hypocrite in order to protect us both from our 


be enough to make me pretend 
to love Laura.” 


“ Your hatred ?” 

“Yes, my implacable, burning hatred of Berthold. You can- 
not imagine how far this feeling possesses me. It is only because 
Laura dares still to love that low rascal Berthold that I grasp her 
in my hate, in order to wreak my revenge on them both,” 

“And the lace you sent her as a 


away. She 
me quake 


to the kitchen, I tell you!” 


There, you are alvays vexed 


with me; and yet I have told you 
what mynheer told me to keep a 
secret. A servant girl can 
never do right.” 

“Yes, yes ; you have done right, 
and I will reward you well,” said 
Margaret, rising and moving to- 
wards the door of her room. “I 
will know the truth. If you are 
right, you will see strange things, 
Katie. O, the , the scoun- 
drel, to cheat me! Yes, there 
wont be much of his million left !” 

She ran through the passage to 
the room of the astounded Monck, 
who was sitting quite still, with 
his head in his hands, lost in 
thought. When he saw her he 
rose up, composed his lips to an 

jonate smile, and said : 

“Good-morning, Margaret ; how 
are you this morning? Is your 

“You have a worse headache 
than h itical old 
rascal! Tell me, why do you sit 
here all day long, doing nothing 
but dream? ’Tis not about me, 


ret knows you now, and she can 
read in your cunning fox eyes that 

u mean to deceive her. You 

better not, Monck,—you had 
better not; I know how to take a 
terrible revenge.” 

it again?” growled Monck, 
with a threatening gesture. 
“Speak ; tell me what new whim 
~ have in your head now. I 

ve no time to listen to your silly 
prattle.” 

“Then you must make time. 
You have time enough to sigh all 
day long. Ha, ha, look at him 
there with his oily, hypocritical 
old face! Pah! I should be 
ugly, i are fright- 
ened at 


1 


“Hold your tongue, miser- 
able woman !” Monck. 
“One word for all—”’ 


= 


“*Tis too much, too much!” 
exclaimed Monck, stamping on 
the floor. “You assume complete power over me; I must put a 
stop to this.” 
ets. leche Say what you were going to say, you ugly 

“You are wl ‘beyond measure. I alone inherit the 
whole fortune of Mynheer Robyn; you have no right to remain 
in this house one single moment against my will; and I, out of 
kindness to you, allow you to be mistress here; I give you ser- 
pe gay dresses, everything you can want. What more would 

ave 

“ What a simpleton are, Monck !” said Margaret, with a 
ringing laugh of cae” ie ‘ou think you can take in old 

ret in that way? Friendship, goodness! No, no, no; it is 
because you are afraid of me. If you dared to turn me out into 
the street, you wouldn’t wait till to-morrow. But I have a good 
hold on you; you shall not shake me off.” 

Monck feit that he was obliged to quail beneath the old servant ; 
he gnashed his teeth impatiently, and looked as though he would 
have swallowed her alive ; but she, conscious of her superiority, 
kept her eye tixed on him, and laughed with an irritating chuckle. 

“If I had not my temper under strong command !” yelled 
Monck, shaking his fist at her. 

“Well, yes, I would advise you. I would scream loud 
to bring all the neighbors in, and tear your eyes out of your ugly 
head. Come, don’t command your temper, don’t.” 

Monck strode up and down the office, and made strong efforts 
to control himself. At length it seemed as if he were crushed 
beneath Margaret's superiority, and resigned himself to his fate. 
He ernapet suddenly in front of her, and said, trembling the while 
with fury: 

“Tell me clearly what you want ; and if you are not contented 
with my answer, go, ran about amongst the neighbors, and tell 


THE “CORNICF,” ON THE ROAD FROM 


Margaret placed her hands on her hips, and screamed, in a 
paroxysm of rage : 

“Ha, ha, that is what you mean! Farewell then ; you shall 
soon hear of me again. I shall go to Berthold; he shall know 
the flaw in the will ; I will tell him how you deceived his uncle 
with your vile tricks, how you cheated him out of his inheritance, 
and how yeu privately led the old man astray. Yes, I will tell 
him how Mynheer Robyn himself knew nothing of any will the 
very morning of his death, for he told me he would think of it 
within the next fortnight. Berthold will see clearer into this mess 
than I can. Poor Margaret! this is the reward of your confidence 
in a scoundrel ; now you are thrust out into the street. But cheer 
up; Berthold will not let you want.” 

She wept as she uttered these last words, and shook her fist at 
Monck, as she moved towards the door. 

“ Farewell, you hideous old serpent!” said she; “I shall yet 
= you begging your bread, if you don’t come to the gallows 
rst.” 


During these threatenings, Monck’s face became gradually paler 
and paler ; so profound was their impression that he continued 
paring at her without getting a word, until her hand was on the 

h of the door; in a few moments she would have left the house. 

This thought roused Monck from his stupor ; he sprang towards 
Margaret and raised her arm, as he muttered some words of ten- 
derness and affection. He Jed her to a chair, and said, with the 
sweetest tones of his insinuating voice : 

“Sit down and don’t cry, Margaret dear. It is your fault that 
Iam so vexed. You take the upper hand a great deal too much. 
Were I to listen to you and follow your advice, we should both be 
wretched. Come, be quict; no other than you shall ever be my 
wife ; whatever the world may say, I will marry you.” 

“When, when ?” asked Margaret. 


everything like the ip you are.” , 
do I will tell you clearly, once for all. 


“Sooner than you think; but we must be ver prudent for a 
little while. Our onemies have still a ray of tops’ 


NICE TO GENOA. 


nt? J was not to know any- 
thing about it. This mystery alore 
shows that you are trying to de- 
ceive me.” 

“It is true, Margaret dear ; I do 
deceive you, in order that 1 may 
not rouse your suspicions, and to 
spare you needless annoyance. 
My affection for you compels this 
forethought. What I am doing is 
a snbtle course of h isy, which 
is excessively painful and humili- 
ating to me; but I make this 
sacrifice for the welfare of us both, 
my dear Margaret.” 

“Good heavens! What a nui- 
sance it is to have to do witha 
crafty rascal!’”’ sighed Margaret, 
half propitiated. ‘“ One can never 
know what to believe. And how 
long is this game to last ?” 

“Till Laura’s death. She was 
very far on the way to the chuarch- 
yard, but she now seems to be 
getting a little better.” 


“And sup she recovers ?” 
“T don’t believe she can,” an- 
swered Monck. ‘She longs for 


death, and is gnawing her own 
heart. Then a thousand things 
may pen. Suppose she gets 
well; mn I must dissimulate 
until the marriage between Laura 
and Berthold becomes a perfect 
impossibility. Mynheer Kemenaer 
compassionates his daughter's 
grief, and he shows astrong dispo- 
sition to allow her to marry 
thold. But you see clearly, Mar- 
garet, that this marriage must be 
prevented ; for if Berthold were 
once Kemenaer’s son-in-law, the 
cunning old villain would at once 
dispute the legality of the will. 
He is rich, and would bring the 
matter before the high court of 
justice. He has no notion that 
there is a flaw in the will, but the 
lawyers would seon get scent of it. 
And then, my dear what 
would that lead to?” 

“It would be set aside, eh?” 
asked Margaret, with an expres- 
sion of alarm which made Monck’s 
eyes gleam with triamphant joy. 

He added, in a tone of pretended 
complaining : 

“O, I cannot sleep for thin 
it. Weshould lose all of the 
To become poor again! It would not be so 


“IT would rather die 


we now 

hard for you; you could take service again.” 
“I be a servant again!” cried Margaret. 

of starvation. People would run after me in the street and laugh 


at me. But, Monck, it can.meyer come to that? You make me 
quake all over with fear.” 

“Tf Berthold marries Laura, we are lost.” 

“You must hinder it; at all costs you must hinder it, O, 
Monck dear, spare no trouble—s nothing !”” 

“I spare trouble? No, no; I shall struggle, strive, use every 
effort, until the victory is ours. I should not be di even 
were it necessary for months longer to feign, to crawl, to deceive. 
Now you see why I strive to make Kemenaer fancy that I aspire 
to his daughter’s hand,—why I seek to deceive them as to my 
real intentions by sending them costly presents. Time —S 
the while; Laura grows weaker and weaker; Berthold sinks 

ually deeper and deeper into poverty. Kemenaer will not 
are to say he ever knew him.” x 

“Indeed,” muttered Margaret, in confirmation, “T saw him 

ry ee at a little distance. How miserable he looked! He 
the same clothes on he used to wear, but so threadbare. I 
almost pitied the poor lad.” 

“ You are only joking. — for our deadly enemy ?” 

“It was only a passing feeling. Who could pity a wretched 
drunkard who is too idle to = “4 om 

“A drunkard!’ re on joyful surprise. ‘“ Ber- 
thold ho sa 

“Did you not know it? 1 about with low people ; 
he sits in a tavern all day lon drinking gin. I heard it from a 
woman lives near him. was talking of it at my dress- 
maker’s.’’ 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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SOUVENIRS OF TRAVEL. 
Paris, Hotel du Louvre, July 8th, 1868. 

M. M. Batrou, Esq., Dear Sir,—Though established here for 

some years, and likely to remain for many more, I can assure 
that I have not forgotten my country, or my dear old native city, 
Boston. The sight of an American ee): er always gladdens 
my eyes ; and when, a few days since, I ~ the pleasure of ex- 
amining a volume of your illustrated journal, established long after 
I left the city of notions, I was surprised to see what progress had 
been made in the newspaper line since I expatriated myself. But 
I did not take up my pen for the purpose of writing compliments, 
bat of making an offer. I ive that the scope of your publi- 
cation embraces scenes in all countries, and it occu to me that 
some of my reminiscences of travel—for I have been something 
of a wanderer in my day—might not be deemed unworthy of 
oe Sameer I have accordingly been overhauling my old note- 
and sketch-books, and send you two views on the road from 
Genoa to Nice, with descriptive text, hoping to see them in some 
future number nd bo publication. I selected this subject because 
I was so delighted with the journey I made now some years ago. 
The delightful places I visited then recur to my memory like a 
leasant dream. What rich and brilliant scenery! what vivid 

ight! what perfumes! what trees! what varied and sublime 
spectives ! inding along mountain flanks, the famous “Cor- 
nice ” road seems suspended between sea and sky. At times, the 

rock suddenly escapes from your eyes, and, save the narrow 

on which your foot rests, you see before you only the azure of the 
waves and the azure of the firmament. Often even some warm 
vapor, vaguel — like a light veil in the atmosphere, suffices 
to obliterate ine of the horizon. Then the two immensities 
are mingled; above, below, on all sides, you see only a boundless 
ocean or a boundless sky. How many times, at burning noon, 
have I sought for this distant line 
without being able to distinguish 
it, and ing, at remote dis- 
tances, a glimpse of some object 
ing in the dazzling light, I 
have asked, “ What is that ¢ a ship, 
a swan, or an eagle?” And none 
of my com ns have been able 
to make it out. Words are impo- 
tent to paint the sensations of an 
isolated man in the presence of 
these abysses of light; it seems 
like a dream, or the presentiment 
of another life ; the soul, surprised 
and moved, a and seems 
willing to or departure, 
as if di feed from the bonds of 
the flesh. No, traveller, you are 
still on earth ; in your intoxication, 
guard against vertigo ; beware of 
precipitating towards that 
infinity which opens to your de- 
sires; rather close your dazzled 
eyes, for the hour has not yet come; 
move on, pursue yoar course. Suad- 
denly the firm: turns, climbs or 


, you behold th the deli- 
linge of the some 
delicious villa, white and sleeping. 
The blue, pure and calm wave 
silently bathes the terraces of mar- 
ble shaded by orange and citron 
even a 

im 
tful dwellings ; = might 
su poetic an order. 
Perhaps some white flits 
among the urns, under the festoons 
of vine-leaves ; you sigh and pass 
on. But the very continuity of 


these seduci itions would 
enervate reverie. Nature has seem- 
ingly been desirous of making this 


part of the world a collection of 
all her grandeurs, and has placed 
but a few steps from some of her 
sweetest landscapes, in narrow 
passes, steep precipices, naked, 
crumbling rocks, torrents and stern 
yramids, fashioned by no human 
and, which spring from the wa- 
ters; or the mountain suddenly \ 
bars the way; ablack cavernalone 
was before eyes, and by a 
and cool subterranean pas- 
sage, leads to agolden sky. Towns 
succeed each other, from time to time, without destroying the 
charm. To San Pier d’Arena, to Cornegliano, to Pegli, succeed 
Voltri and Cogoleto, where Christopher Columbus was born ; 
wealthy Savona, where the richest fraits abound ; Finale Marina, 
proud of its magnificent marble palace constructed by Bernini ; 
Oneglia, where, in 1796, Bonaparte assumed the command in 
chief of the army of Italy; Porto Maurizio; San Remo, which 
boasts of having the best sailors of the Mediterranean ; Ventimig- 
lia, the birthplace of Persius, the Latin poet; the principality of 
Monaco, a kingdom in miniature, governed by sovereigns in a 
hotel of the Faubourg St. Germain, by sovereigns who do not 
know their own happiness, or what they might create. These are 
great names, but could enumerate all the villages, all the 
| hamlets perched on the hills, the and hermitages 
hidden in trees, and showing their ridge-poles here and there 
in places on fovély thes ent would wish to halt and pass his life 
among them? With its diversity and delightful caprices, the 
“Cornice” is now an easy and safe road. It was not so some 
sixty years cee Madame de Genlis traversed it with the 
Duchess de , who was hastening to Italy without the 
royal authority. The amasing description which Madame de 
two illustrations I send 
‘ou. “ Learning at says, “ that we could go to Genoa 
by land, in sedan chairs, we came to the sudden resolution of 


SECOND 


dangers of the road. This man, after listening attentively, replied : 
*T am not anxious on your account, ladies, 6 


not very consoling ; still, it made us and we set out. A 
short distance’ from in a place called 


charming arbor covered with garlands of flowers, in which an ex- 
cellent breakfast was prepared ; it was a compliment of the com- 
mandant of Nice to the Duchess of Chartres, who travelled under 
the name of Countess de Joinville. On leaving Nice, you find 
the old castle of Montalban, taken by the French in 1744; two 
leagues farther on, we halted at the tower of Eze, commanding 
the sea, the situation of which is admirable. At the end of an 
hour, we resumed our journey. This road is a veritable cornice, 
in many places so narrow that a person can hardly pass. On one 
side, enormous rocks form a sort of wall which seems to rise to 
heaven ; and on the other, you find yourself just on the verge of 
precipices of five hundred feet, at the foot of which the sea, break- 
ing on the reefs, produces a sound as sad as it is alarming. In all 
the really dangerous passes, we alighted, and were held by the 
arm as we moved alo From Monaco to Manton, you can 
breathe ; the road is very fine. After Manton, it becomes fright- 
ful again ; still, we began to get accustomed to it, and the sight of 
a prodigious quantity of pretty natural cascades charmed us so as 
to almost make us forget the precipices, At Hospitella, the most 
frightfal shelter where hospitality was ever given, we all three 
slept in the same chamber. We a sort of bed made of 
mule blankets and leaves for the Duchess de Chartres. In the 
same room were two heaps of cora, and the master of the 
house assured my companion and myself that we should sleep 
very well if we stept’on them; and our cavaliers lent us their 
cloaks to spread off the corn. We had to sleep in a singular atti- 
tude, nearly standing. We passed the.night in continual anxiety, 


caused by the sliding and sinking of the corn. We saw the day- 
break with a great deal of pleasure, and as we were ready dressed, 
our toilettes did not delay our departure. The next day’s journey 
was fatigui 
but we found all 


, though we only made two leagues and a half; 
roads so bad that I travelled almost all the 


VIEW OF THE “CORNICE,” ON THE ROAD FROM NICE TO GENOA. 


way on foot, the road, as on the day before, still skirting the sea, 
sometimes on the height of a precipice, sometimes on a narrow 
shore, with large and s! stones underfoot. Besides, the whole 
country we traversed was arid and frightful ; our bearers were the 
most rascally people in the world, understanding neither French 
nor Italian, g ing an unintelligible jargon, getting drunk, 
swearing and quarrelling incessantly. It was difficult not to take 
an interest in their disputes, when, carried by them, you saw them 
on the edge of a precipice, suddenly tremble with anger, shake 
and reel, and carry the litter with only one hand, that the other 
might be free to make menacing gestures. Their litters are unlike 
ordinary sedan chairs ; they are long and somewhat narrow. The 

lace where you sit is sheltered from rain by a sort of waxed cloth. 

our legs are extended without the liberty of bending them, and 
my feet protruded beyond the chair. The road from St. Maurice 
to Albenga is full of frightful passes ; but this road offers admira- 
ble points of view, among others, that from the top of the moun- 
tain which commands the town of Longuella. descent of 
this mountain is very steep and dangerous. We went down on 
foot, and I may also say barefoot, for the rocks we had been climb- 
ing for three days previous had so cat up our shoes that the soles 
were almost gone ; and not foreseeing that we should have so 
much walking to do, we had failed to provide ourselves with seve- 
ral pair. At ten o’clock in the morning, we made our bearers 
stop on the summit, from which we discovered the town of Alben- 
ga, in the midst of a delicious plain. At the base of the moun- 
tain is a vast and fertile plain surrounded by rocks and majestic 
mountains, some of them covered with ice. The aridity of the 
rocks, and the imposing aspect of the mountains, form a singular 
contrast with the smiling beauty and the fertility of the plain ; the 
meadows are embroidered with violets and lilies ; the laurel and 
rose grow there without culture. There you see fields surrounded 
by long trellices of vines, and these open e- 
shat, discover verdure, flowers fruits framed the 


trellices, whose arcades are adorned with garlands of leaves that 
flutter in the slightest breeze. It seems, in this delicious region, 
as if the earth were cultivated to supply not the wants but the 
pleasures of man. There you see real shepherdesses. All the 
young girls have their tresses crowned with a bouquet of natural 
flowers. They are almost all pretty, and remarkable for the ele- 
gance of their figures. To avoid a horribly dangerous mountain, 
we embarked at Pietra, and made three leagues and a half by sea. 
At Noli we resumed our chairs. From the top of the mountain 
which commands the towns of Anvaye and Savona, the finest view 
in the universe is discovered; it is the most remarkable scene to 
be met after leaving Albenga. Savona is a handsome town, very 
agreeably situated, and only twelve leagues from Genoa. You 
see, at the village of Abbisola, a short league from Savona, the 
palaces of Rovere and Durazzo, both of great magnificence ; the 
gardens are vast, but in poor taste. I remarked a very singular 
thing, that is, that you see none of the charming flowers which 
a naturally in the fields, with the exception of the orange ; 

ut the box is cultivated with the greatest care, and the superb 
vases which fill the terraces are full of it. This wretched box is 
put in beautiful vases, only because it is dearer and rarer than the 
myrtle, jessamine and laurel rose. This journey, the most dan- 
gerous and the most curious that can be made, passed very gaily 
and without accident; it took sixty days to accomplish forty 
leagues. The horror of precipices made me go more than three 
quarters of the way on foot, over cutting pebbles and rocks. I 
arrived at Genoa with feet swollen and wounded, but in very good 
health.” Ihave quoted largely from Madame de Genlis, both 
because her descriptions of scenery are vivid and truthful, and 
because her experience affords such a contrast to that of modern 
travellers. In our days she would have traversed the Cornice in 
a good post-chaise, in a diligence, or with a courier; but she 
would have been minus the “ pleas- 
ing terror” which gives such a 
charm to adventure. Still, if the 
road is easier now, it is far from 
being uniform, and the scenery is 
still the same, supremely beautiful. 
Trusting I have succeeded in in- 
teresting you, and that I shall 
interest your readers in these remin- 
iscences, I remain cordially yours, 

J. N. Svanrorp. 


HAMBURG COOKERY. 

In nothing, perhaps, are the 
Hamburghers more to be envied, 
in a gastronomic view, than in 
their vegetables. Singularly smali 
as are these products of the kitchen 
garden, they are sweeter and more 
delicately flavored than any I ever 
tasted elsewhere. As entremets, 
and as accompaniments to meat, 
they are largely consumed. The 
a laugh at the English 
cooks who boil green peas and 
in plain water ; for here, 

ure scarcely known ~ 
* —that nutritious vegetable being 
ent into slices and fried; while 

Seven peas are slowly stewed in 

and om and 
with fine sugar. But we “ len” 
have plebeian appetites ; 
ever dish may be set before us, as 
surely vanishes to its latest shred. 

The little patches of puff-paste, 

smeared with preserve, sent to us 

asa Sunday treat, or the curious 
duction in imitation of our 
nglish pie, and filled with mac- 
caroni, are immolated at once 
without misgiving or remorse. If 

we sup at all, it is upon t 

cheese, full of 
it had been made in water; ora 
hot liver sausage, as an extraordi- 
nary indulgence. And our “ Lieht 

Braten!” Herr 

rubs his short, fat , and his 

round eyes twinkle again, as he 
tells his little cluster of “Herren 

Gesellen”’ that there will be a 

feast, a sumptuous abendbrod, to 

inaugurate the commencement of 
candle-light. The “Licht Braten,” 
as this entertainment is called, is 
one of the old customs of Ham- 
burg now falling into disuse. It 
would be doing Herr Sorgenpfen- 
nig an eternal injustice did we 
pass over it in silence, more especially as he boasts of it as real 
‘North German fare.” Here we have it :—Raw herrings to begin 
with. Bah! I confess this does not sound well upon the first 
blush ; but, then, a raw, dried herring is somewhat different to one 
salted in a barrel. To cook it would be a sacrilege, say the Ger- 
mans. And then the accompaniments! We have two dishes of 
wonderful little , baked in an oven, freshly ported and 
shining, and in centre of the table is a bowl of meited butter 
and mustard well mixed together. You dip your potato in the 
batter; and while you thus soften the deep-sea saltness of your 
herring, the rough flavor of the latter relishes and overcomes the 
unctuous dressing of your potato. I swear to you it is delicious ! 
But where is our “ braten,” the “ roast,” in fact? O,thou enhap- 
py Peter! I see thee still, reeking over the glowing forge fire, 
cooking savory sausages thou art forbidden to taste! I see thee 
still, 8 ling in vain to “bolt” the blazing morsel; rashly 
lucked (in the momentary absence of Sorgenpfennig) from the 
bbling, hissing fat, and thrast into thy jaws. Those burning 
tears ! distortions of limb and feature! God pity thee, 
Peter; but it was not to be! Those savory sausages are our 
“braten,” and they smack wonderfally after the herrings. If 
there is one item in our to be deplored, it is thedambargh- 
er beer—which, however, is as good as it can be, I sup , for 
the money—something under an English penny a bottle. But 
here is wine, , sound wine, not indeed from the Rhine, nor 
the Moselle, but ed, sparkling, French vin ordinaire at a mark 
(fourteenpence) the bottle. —A Zramp’s Wallet. 

Great are the odds against poverty in the strife. How often is 
the poor man, the compelled Quixote, made to attack a windmil! 
in the hope thet may gut handel ot the corn that it grinds ? 
and many and grievous are his buffets ere the millér—the pros- 
perous fellow with the golden thumb—rewards poor poverty for 
the unequal battle.—.Jerrold. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
THE SOLDIER’S BRIDE, 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Forth from the greenwood shadows 
The battle-trumpet calls ; 

Forth from our happy fireside. 
Forth from these peacefal halls. 

The graves of sire and kindred, 
The anguish of thy wife, 

The soft smiles of our infant child, 
Thou leavest for war's strife! 


I weep—my fond heart trembles, 
But duty bids thee go; 
The soil of our fair country 
Is trod by dastard foe! 
God stay my selfish sorrow, 
The nation claims thine aid ; 
Go forth, my noble husband. 
With brave heart undismayed’ 


T'll pray for thee at morning, 
And plead for thee at noon, 
At evening, and when in the sky 

Sails the calm midnight moon ; 
Asking the God of battles 

To shield the glorious right, 
And be around my soldier, 

To cheer him in the fight. 


Thy baby boy shall listen, 
And on his lips thy name 
Shall be the first word spoken— 
His first thoughts of thy fame. 
teach his eye to kindle, 
His cheek to burn and glow, 
Whene'er be hears the martial fife 
Out on the preud air flow. 


Then go! I will not binder, 
With useless floods of tears ; 
Heaven prosper thee and keep thee— 
Prove false my woman’s fears! 
Better to die with valor, 
fill a patriot’s grave, 
Than live upon a despot’s lands, 
A false and cringing slave! 


+ 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


LEGEND OF NAUMET CRAG. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


** When the sun is sinking low, 
And in pola the mountains glow, 
Sing to me, Eumena; 
For the hour befits thee best ; ~ 
lies the heart at rest ; 
Sing to me, Eumena.” 

“Wuere met you with this nonsense?” gaily cried a youth, 
lightly entering the apartment where Lilian Travers was thrum- 
ming her guitar. “You are as capricious as an untamed mock- 
ing-bird. Now a psalm tune, then a bit of a love song, andigifier- 
wards perhaps the latter half of some lugubrious ditty. When, 
I would ask, are you to commence being an equable and reason- 
able creature ?” 

“When my forty-fifth cousin, Master Ralph Alstein, shall take 
it into his head to set me an example,” retorted Lilian, as spring- 
ing forward with a bird-like buoyancy she caught hold of Ralph’s 
hand, and putting herself suddenly in position, advanced her 
tiny foot. “Now, grave sir, fora dance. What shall it be? one 
of my grandmother’s minuets or—” . 

“ Shame on you, Lilian! Can you not remember that I have 
Roundhead blood in my veins, and therefore cannot participate in 
such vain amusements? But dear me, if you insist I cannot 
re-sist. The blame is all yours ; so here goes.” 

In the midst of their childish play, the door was gently opened 
and a gentleman of portly air stood for a second or two an unob- 
served witness of their movements. Clearing his throat with a 
loud ahem, he advanced further into the apartment. The effect 
was instantaneous : Ralph wheeled about, crimson and abashed, 
Lilian sprang to her seat and bent over her guitar. 

“T understand,” said the last comer with a slow and measured 
voice (for, as being Sir Hugh Travers, vice-governor of the royal 
province of New Hampshire, he felt bound in all things to pre- 
serve due dignity), “I understand that you are charged with 
important messages to myself from the very worshipful Governor 
Andros.” 

“Such is the case, honored sir,” replied Ralph, regaining in a 
degree his composure, and drawing from aa inner pocket a packet 
of papers, which he delivered to Sir Hugh. “I was informed on 
my arrival that you were absent, and therefore found it necessary 
to wait your return.” 

“Be seated, I pray you,” observed Sir Hugh, with a ceremo- 
nious wave of the hand. “TI am pleased to entertain under my 
roof one who can claim a common ancestry with myself, however 
remote be the relation between us.” 

The young man bowed, though not placed especially at ease by 
the tone in which this half courteous greeting was enunciated. 
Meanwhile Sir Hugh undertook to peruse the documents in his 
hand, though at odd intervals his glance directed itself from over 
the top of the page with a severe air on the young girl, whose face 
was clothed with a most studied demureness. Every sly look that 
she threw in the direction of Master Ralph was marked by a most 
portentous frown on the brow of her constituted guardian. At 
last the latter, impatient at finding himself embarrassed between 
two objects of attention : 


“ Lilian,” he said, “I would have you leave us by ourselves 
for the present. We have some matters to speak of which were 
better talked of without vou.” 

Lilian rose up silently, and with an air of displeasure, half-as- 
sumed, half-real, moved slowly towards the door; but at the mo- 
ment she came opposite her father’s chair she sprang aside, pressed 
her lips to his forehead, and with a scarce audible laugh disap- 
peared. A comic vexation manifested itself in Sir Hugh as he 
again addressed himself t0 Ralph. 

“ Young sir,” he went on to say, in a pompous and would-be 
dignified manner, “‘ I am happy to be able to entertain under my 
roof one who can claim descent from the same ancestry as my- 
self, remote indeed as is the relation between yourself and me. I 
hope you will be able to! make yourself at home with us during 
your brief sojourn. And, by the way, I may apologize for the 
levity visible in Lilian’s demeanor, by reminding you that she has 
not the advantages of training conferred by a sojourn near the 
centres of education and refinement. She is well intentioned at 
heart, but ignorant of the ceremonious proprieties of society, and 
it is therefore necessary that I assume a more careful oversight 
over her when we receive visitors. Her mother'is quite an inva- 
lid, and for that reason confines herself to her own apartment the 
larger part of the time. I will leave you to your own resources 
for the present, as I must examine these despatches more minute- 
ly. My steward, John Hope, will be at your service with fishing- 
tackle and fowling-pieces. We shall expect to meet you at supper, 
if your convenience will allow.” 

With these words Sir Hugh bowed himself out of the apart- 
ment. 

“Here is a nice kettle of fish!” exclaimed Ralph, when left 
alone. “I have torn myself from all the pleasures of society to 
come to this castle in the wilderness, and just as I was thinking 
myself more than repaid with the promise of studying at my ease 
this wild coz Lilian, in comes the overpowering Sir Hugh, like 
the giant in the fairy tale, denying all access. What shall I do‘ 
with myself, pray?” 

“Do?” said a silvery voice at his elbow. “That is a silly 
question indeed. What shall you do, prithee! Why, sir ignora- 
mus, you are to fetch me fresh compliments and flowers three 
times a day, attend at my side when I ride forth, read exquisite 
passages from the poets, and perform all the et ceteras which your 
situation requires. What an ill-trained lad it is, with his foolish 
questions.” 

“ Lilian,” replied Ralph, with an embarrassed air, “I must 
take heed how I utter my thoughts when fairies like yourself come 
flying through the keyholes. But you are too hard upon my awk- 
wardness ; there are circumstances which should make it in some 
measure excusable.” 

“ Precisely so, my very wise cousin. And tiow as you are duly 
pardoned, you will hold yourself immediately at my service. 
You are required to come forth and assist me in my garden ; your 
particular duties to be assigned to you on the field of action.” 

Ralph, laughing, essayed to be excused, but his apology was 
overruled with a very decided air. 

“I perceive, Master Ralph Alstein,” rejoined Lilian, drawing 
herself up and lifting her finger impressively, “that you are not 
fully aware of the position which you now occupy, and of the 
authority which you are to obey. Know then that I am the su- 
preme directress of this realm of Woodland. My excellent 
father has so many matters of state on hand that he has not time 
to descend to the actual management of home government, and 
therefore the supreme power is, to all intents and purposes, my 
own lawful right. My father of course does all the high speech- 
making, and is very strict in family laws, but is too kind to dream 
of usurping any improper control over my prerogative. There, 
sir, I am really offended at the trouble you have caused me. 
Please then to recollect that, in any doubtful point, my commands 
are final, and that nothing can be more unsafe than to think of 
evading them. Now, sir youth, follow me.” 

Ralph bowed low, and forthwith gave himself up to the spirit 
of the play. With Lilian he wandered through the garden paths, 
culling rare or fragrant flowers, wondering betimes at the easy 
grace of her converse, as her mind, like the body of the tiny hum- 
ming-bird, skipped effortless from theme to theme. He even be- 
gan to suspect her as delighting to bewilder him with her unstudied 
flights, and as desiring with cunning alternations of niood to per- 
plex his perception of her proper character. Indeed, he was sore- 
ly puzzled whether to conclude her the mere child he had at first 
supposed, or whether to believe her already a woman of most sin- 
gular and varied powers. He was compelled to leave the ques- 
tion undecided, by the approach of Sir Hugh, who came toward 
them from the garden entrance, accompanied by a stout and some- 
what clumsily built youth, apparently a year or two older than 
Ralph. The latter felt a little uneasy, he scarce knew why, at 
their sombre looks, and as they came up, the feeling was increased 
by an immediate and special dislike to the younger man. 

“ Your servant, Master Ralph, once more. I perceive you do 
not affect either fish or bird. This, my dear sir, is my very good 
friend, Jason Elwand. Lilian, Master Jason gives you greeting.” 

Lilian, busily engaged in dissecting a rose, nodded her head in 
just the slightest degree and bade her visitor good-day, a civility 
which the latter acknowledged by stationing himself at her side 
forthwith and attempting some very cumbrous sentences by way 
of gallantry. Ralph, in spite of himself was drawn away by the 
vice-governor. Sir Hugh commenced speaking of political affairs, 
rather to the annoyance of his young friend, whose attention was 
pre-occupied by less weighty matters. 

“ The province is in a troublous state, Master Ralph. On the 
one side our people are disaffected to the rule of our excellent 
governor, Sir Edmund Andros, who, I must own, is sometimes 


rather severe in the execution of the laws. The country is actual- 
ly on the point of rebellion. Again, on the other hand, our nat- 
ural enemies, the French, are using every exertion to rouse our 
Indian neighbors in arms against us. The crisis requires the 
utmost prudence on my part.” 

Sir Hugh paused a little, piqued at the abstracted air with 
which his remarks were being received. Observing, however, the 
direction in which the youth’s eyes were wandering, his own ideas 
took another course, and he continued, in a measured voice : 

“Master Elwand is a worthy youth, and well meriting your 
acquaintance. He comes from one of the wealthiest and most re- 
spectable families in the provinces, and I am well pleased at the 
alliance which will soon subsist between us. I may inform you 
that he is my daughter’s suitor, and that the marriage will not 
long be delayed.” 

Ralph reddened, and a violent fever took possession of his veins. 
He was himself astounded at the state of his own heart, and amid 
the whirl of his thoughts found opportunity for self questioning. 

“Is it possible that I, hitherto so light-spirited and heart-free, 
am now the victim of a mere child? Ah, it must be! Lilian, I 
love thee, innocent and artless girl that thou art. Yield thee up I 
cannot, will not, to such a clod as this thy falsely betrothed !” 

Young Alstein pleaded a sudden indisposition, which was after 
all no more than true, and thus succeeded in disengaging himself 
from Sir Hugh. Retreating towards the house, he cast a sidelong 
glance toward the young couple, and tormented himself with con- 
jecturing the discourse which they carried on. Meanwhile Lilian 
and Master Jason were enacting their parts, and it must be owned 
that the latter gained rapidly in the profession of love-making. 
A rough shell ofttimes hides a not ill-favored kernel. 

“ You profess to love me so deeply, Master Jason—what proof 
have I? Would you then, provided it were in your power, grant 
what I should desire of you ?” 

“ Certainly I would, Mistress Lilian. How could it be other- 
wise? Name the thing, and it shall be done.” 

The young girl turned full in his face a look so confiding, so 
beseeching, that Ralph, catching a glimpse as he passed on, felt 
the venom of despair enter into his heart. 

“Jason,” she exclaimed, in a serious tone, “I hope you will 
forgive me for what I am going to say, for indeed I mean no 
wrong to you or any other in the world. Jason, I would be your 
friend, but I cannot love you. I would have wished to do so, 
were it only because that,it is my father’s pleasure ; but I have 
tried in vain. O, do not continue a vain suit longer! Try to 
assuage my poor father’s disappointment, and whatever in past 
time I have said or done amiss, I pray you pardon, as being the 
frailty of a weak, untaught child. Do this, and I will ever es- 
teem you as a kind and true friend.” 

* So earnestly had the fair one pleaded that not till the: close of 
her speaking had she noticed the effect which her words pro- 
duced on Jason. But no sooner had she finished than she drew 
back affrighted at his looks, indicating as they did a rage whose 
utterance could scarce be suppressed. 

. “Minion,” thought he to himself, “ you shall fully pay for this 
at the proper time.” 

“Ah,” said he aloud, “I see how it is; you prefer a jacka- 
napes of a stranger to an honest, plain-spoken fellow like myself, 
who makes no pretences that he is not able to carry out in the 
doing.” 

The astute Sir Hugh, whose watchful sense had noted the rising 
storm, now arrived on the spot. 

“ How is this, Lilian?” he cried, with a frown. “ Are you at 
your old caprices again? Girl, you are as unreasoning and un- 
stable as the waves of the sea. Nay, think not to overcome me 
with your weeping. Master Jason, I beg that you take no note 
of her whimsies. Young and giddy, my boy, young and giddy. 
We must make some allowance always with the fickle creatures. 
Come, dry your tears, girl ; it’s a thing of no great consequence, 
after all, and you will laugh at your own folly in half an hour 
from now. Soho, friend Jason, let us within doors.” 


But little more than a fortnight had passed since the arrival of 
Ralph at Travers Hall, yet during this brief time great changes 
had taken place in provincial affairs. Sir Edmund Andros had 
been deposed from his rule over the colonies of New England. 
The troubles of the last few months had disorganized the whole 
country. The uncertain fortunes of the mother country had given 
opportunity to the factions which distracted the provinces. On 
the frontiers of the latter, the French and the Indians com- 
mitted almost unchecked outrages, penetrating sometimes far 
into the interior, while the colonists, divided and quarrelling 
among themselyes, were in no condition to arrange a proper 
system of defence. 

The fall of Sir Edmund was the signal for the instant removal 
of his chiefer subordinates throughout New England. More ob- 
noxious than many others, Sir Hugh Travers suffered no excep- 
tion from the rule. He was so chagrined by his di.gfaee that he 
resolved to abandon at once the scene of his misfortune, and to 
return with his family to the sea-coast. In a few days the prepar- 
ations were effected, and he set out on his journey, guarded by 
a small company of dependants and accompanied by Jason and ¢ 
Ralph. The most of the party appeared to enjoy the change of 
scene greatly. Even Madam Travers, in the excitement of travel, 
forgot her invalidism, and condescended to talk and act like any 
ill-born mortal of ordinary rank. Lilian was herself, gay and 
sparkling as ever, with enly transient overcloudings of her native 
joyousness. Sir Hugh was grave and often gloomy; but Jason 
Elwand was inexplicable, at any rate, so thought Ralph, whose 
dislike had become the most positive aversion. Lilian began to 


have an unconscious fear of her intended bridegroom. Jason, in 
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short, seemed like one struggling to repress an inborn malice and 
insolence. He frowned on Sir Hugh, was harsh and overbearing 
to his inferiors, annoyed Lilian with constant and ill-bred offi- 
ciousness, and affected towards young Alstein a contemptuous in- 
difference. The latter, however, fully repaid him in kind, and 
Elwand was obliged to seek some other object on which to vent 
his overflowing ill-nature. He was not long in so doing ; for one 
of the yeomen, a lank, cadaverous looking man, was presently 
selected. He had dismounted for the purpose of repairing some 
defect in the accoutrements of his horse. While the rest moved 
on, Elwand fell back and roughly accosted him. 

“ What are you at, fellow? You are continually delaying our 
progress by some pretext or other. Be quick now, and let us 
have no more of this, I charge you.” 

“Lud, mister!” ejaculated the man, rolling his yellow eyes 
lazily upward till they rested on Jason’s face, “don’t ye worry 
yerself now. S’pose ye’re rayther out o’ health and apt to be 
narvous like. Sorry for ye.” 

Enraged at the man’s coolness, Jason struck him with his whip, 
and in an instant was torn from his horse and rolled on the 
ground. Scarcely had he risen, with garments torn and be- 
smeared with dirt, before he was surrounded by his companigns. 
With a look of indignant horror, Sir Hugh berated the cause of 
Jason’s sorry plight. 

“ You deserve a jail fur your outrageous conduct, Mark Frost.” 

“Look here, governor,” replied Frost, kindling up to a certain 
degree of energy, “I want you to recollect that this country isn’t 
old England, where folks like you and this here dirty-looking 
chap can lord it over poor people as much as they please. No it 
aint, not by a great deal; and if this chap doesn’t keep his ugly 
looking pictur’ out of my way, he’ll be apt to have it damaged 
more than it is now. I’m pretty good natur'd, but I can’t put up 
with hard words and hard blows at the same time.” 

Sir Hugh was about to commence a fresh lecture, when Lilian 
pushed her horse forward, her hair floating on her neck, and her 
face glowing with scorn. 

“Father!” she exclaimed, “ Mark ought not to be blamed, not 
in the least. I would have done the same, had I been a man and 
in his place.” 

“ What a heroine !” retorted Jason, sneeringly, as he arranged 
his habiliments in the best way he could, and again mounted his 
horse. “ You have improved mightily under Ralph Alstein’s 
tuition.” 

“Hash, children!” interposed Sir Hugh, and the three moved 
alittle apart. “It is not seemly, this bickering between those 
who I hope will soon be connected by the closest of ties.” 

Lilian turned pale. 

“Father!” she exclaimed, “will you not understand that 
such a thing is impossible? I can never be his wife, never.” 

* Well said, Mistress Lilian,” cried Jason, spurring his horse 
close to her side, and almost shrieking his words into her ear; “I 
believe indeed that you never will be my wife. Yet I fancy the 
time will come, and that soon, when you would deem yourself 
fortunate to own that title.” 

The young girl trembled with dismay at his livid and angry 
countenance, hile Sir Hugh was so amazed that he unable 
to utter a word, till Jason, riding off at full speed, already 
disappeared from view. 

“ Has anything happened, my dear sir?” inquired Ralph, who, 
surprised by the manner of Elwand’s departure, now approached 
the magistrate. 

“ Nothing more serious,” muttered Sir Hugh, “than the fact 
that our friend Elwand, induced by a sudden whim, has left us 
for the present. Doubtless he will soon find his way back 

” 


But when the night had elapsed and another morn had come, 
there began to be a positive uneasiness at Jasun’s absence, and 
some of the most expert woodsmen were despatched to follow the 
course which he had taken. At noon they rejoined the main 
party, and declared that from the direction in which they had 
followed him, they were convinced he must have returned to the 
original starting-point. 

* You know not the mischief which is like to come from all 
this,” said Sir Hugh to his daughter. “You are not aware of 
the injury which these Elwands can inflict on me if they choose.” 

“ Ah, what is it that I have done, my dear father?’ entreated 
Lilian, who with undefined apprehension nestled ¢lese to her 
parent’s side, and clasped his hand in her own. 

“ [ will tell you, my child. My affairs, a few years since, being 
very much embarrassed, some of my friends came to my assist- 
ance—the Elwands taking up the quarter part of my debts. 
These liabilities are now mostly in the possession of Jason, 
through his heirship to his deceased father; though his uncle 
holds a portion. I fear the consequences, if Jason be really pro- 
voked against us.” 

“ Alas! my dear, dear father, why did you not tell me this 
sooner? When shall I become a prudent and reasonable girl, 
and Iearn to retain my wayward impulses? But nevertheless, 
father, I have told you truly ; I cannot love Jason, it is impossi- 
ble. And to marry without the possibility of loving him, would 
no: that be dreadful ?” 

“ You are in the right, Lilian,” replied Sir Hugh, sadly. “It 
is I who have been in the wrong, in not sufficiently understanding 
how illy you were adapted to each other. I have misjudged sore- 
ly; yet I would not avert the danger which may now threaten us 
by planging you and myself into greater unhappiness than the 
mere loss of property.” 

Sir Hugh was from that moment a changed man. Was it be- 
cause clearly perceiving for the first time his own fallibility of 
judgment he was thence led to a proper humility, or was it be- 


cause an instinct of coming misfortune directed him with its mys- 
terious teachings ¢ 

The travellers were now crossing one of those mountainous 
reaches which, in the southern part of New Hampshire, jut upon 
the Connecticut River. Early in the afternoon of this day they 
reached a spot of rare interest even in that attractive region. 
Their path, for it deserved no better name, led through a slight 
hollow formed by two eminences situated respectively on the 
north and the south. This mountain depression, at the westward, 
opened on a single craggy point which overlooked the narrow val- 
ley of the river. A thick wood neared closely on either side, and 
far down beneath the overhanging pinnacle, might be seen rocky 
fragments, here and there overspread with running vines and 
tangled underbrush. The outlook was beautiful, and the charms 
of the spot combined with the unwonted languor of the day to 
urge on all the propriety of a midday halt. Hardly had this sug- 
gestion been carried into effect when Jason once more showed 
himself before them, as unabashed as though nothing disagree- 
able had occurred between himself and any of the company. He 
had the grace, however, to attempt some slight account of his 

“ After I wag foolish enough to desert you,” he said, “I pro- 
ceeded on my way homeward for several hours, when all at once I 
began to reason with myself, and to reflect how ridiculous it was 
to make such an ado over a childish “occurrence. I resolved to 
return; but as evening was approaching, I concluded to camp for 
the night, try the game, some signs of which I found in the neigh- 
borhood, and rejoin you in sufficient season to-day. Here then I 
am, and hungry as a bear.” 

Mark Frost regarded him askance. m 

“This youngster shows himself mighty good-humored after 
yesterday’s doings,”’ he said to himself. “But I don’t under- 
stand it all. I don’t like his countenance; there’s mischief 
there.”’ 

But Jason perceived not, or affected not to perceive, any signs 
of ill-feeling towards himself. Contrary to his usual habit, he 
undertook to amuse those around him by such means as he could. 
It was soon evident that his talents as a story-teller were not all 
despicable ; for as he undertook to picture forth an old Indian 
legend which concerned their present resting-place, his dull and 
animal nature seemed to awaken to a vivid life. 

“Tt was on this very spot that it happened,” he said, alternate- 
ly fixing his glittering gaze on Sir Hugh and his daughter. “On 
this very spot; and from Naumet Crag, yonder projecting rock, 
was precipitated the fatal victim. She was the most beautiful of 
all the Indian girls, Lilian, with her hair silky and shining as 
your own, with eyes as deeply burning. She was daughter to the 
chief of the tribe who held possession of all this region round 
about ; and by reason of her rank and beauty her hand was ea- 
gerly sought by-all the braves who dared to aspire to such a prize. 
From all these suitors the old warrior chiet selected Namaska, 
the most redoubted of all the youths who followed his lead. The 
maiden was commanded to accept him as her husband. Meekly 
receiving the mandate of one whose imperious will was never 
known to swerve from its chosen purpose, she set about those 
preparations which on the morrow were to grace the nuptial fes- 
tivities. When the morning sun arose; she had disappeared. 
Conjecture was at loss for explanation of her absence, till it was 
discovered that her cousin, a youth little known in exploits of 
arms, but of slight and graceful form, was also absent. They 
had fled together to escape a hated marriage. Horror and a de- 
sire of vengeance arose in the hearts of the tribe. The maiden 
had disregarded the pledge of betrothal bestowed upon her in- 
tended husband. In giving herself up to the power of one of her 
own kindred, she had violated a sacred law of her race. The 
unfortunate pair were pursued. Notwithstanding the forfd pre- 
cautions by which they had hoped to ensure escape, their hiding- 
place was discovered. On the eve of that day, before the sun 
had vanished from the heavens, they were brought back to this 
spot; and here the maiden saw the object of her unreserving love 
cut to pieces, the flesh quivering before the eyes which could not 
turn away. When the murderous hatchets had finished their 
work, she moved towards yonder rock and lifted the song of death. 
The foremost of the executioners approached at the old chief’s 
order; but as the last accent of the death-wail passed from her 
lips, she eluded the offered grasp, sped like a fawn to the craggy 
brink, and was dashed a shapeless mass below.” 

Elwand paused for breath. Lilian, spell-bound by an evil 
fascination, attended him with pallid lips. With one glance, as if 
to assure himself of the impression desired, he continued: 

“ From that day a powerful and warlike nation dwindled avay, 
till there now remain of their descendants only a few spirit-broken 
wanderers. In them, however, one hope still retains existence. 
Tradition declares to them that when on this spot, from the white 
race who are now their inveterate enemies, there shall be sacrificed 
a fair virgin false to her affianced as was this maiden, then the 
restoration of their people shall begin. Read then, Lilian, if you 
can, my story’s meaning ; for this is the appointed hour !” 

He leaned forward and seized her rudely by the arm. Lilian, 
with a cry of terror, struggled in his grasp. Ralph and Mark 
Foster sprang forward; but in the act a hideous yell burst om 
their ears, and they were prostrated to the ground. When Alstein 
recovered sense, Sir Hugh and Mark Foster lay near him man- 
gled corpses, he himself bound hand and foot and unable to stir 
a limb, while the whole open space was filled with painted savages. 
While endeavoring to realize the horror which he beheld, Elwand 
stood before him, supporting in his arms the marble-like and 
beauteous girl. The villain’s face was lighted with a brutal fire. 

“Halloa, young master!” he exclaimed, “said I not that a 
new sacrifice was at hand, and did not this dainty maiden hear 


me when I declared, no longer since than yesterday, that the time 
would come when the greatest boon she could ask would be to 
own the title of Jason Elwand’s wife? Ha! she shall be mine 
before your eyes ; but no priest’s tie shall bind us. Is not that a 
sweet revenge, think you ?” 

“ Dastardly fiend!” groaned Ralph; his brain reeled and the 
blood was forced from his ndstrils. 

Jason pressed his lips with brutal gloating to the tender mouth 
of the young girl, and a feeble ery escaped her lips. At this a 
stalwart savage stepped toward Jason and addressed him in 
broken English. 

“White man,” he said, with unmistakable decision, “‘ you have 
this day served us well, and your enemies shall be delivered to 
your power. Bat the Indian permits no crime against his own 
honor or that of a captive. Hier life is in your hand, nought else. 
I warn you, be wise, and content yourself with a proper ven- 
geance.” 

Jason gnashed his teeth in impotent rage; but glaring on the 
Indian, his eyes met an object which instantly drove all other 
emotions from his mind. The brained corpse of Sir Hugh, drip- 
ping with blood, staggered towards him with arms extended, as 
though to offer its gory and fatal embrace. Loosing Lilian from 
his grasp, Jason uttered a shriek of superstitious frenzy, and fled 
with a blind eagerness from the approach of his victim. 

“ The precipice! the precipice!” shouted the Indians. 

But the warning was unheard, and in the next moment Jason 
Elwand, a mutilated mass, had died the death which he himself 
had but just now so gloatingly and vividly described. The In- 
dians, in silent awe, crowded to the edge of the rock. There was 
a brief gazing, a murmured consultation, and then some of their 
number approaching, unbound Ralph, and essayed to bring Lilian 
to herself. They and their surviving companions were borne 
away from the ghastly scene, and when a circle of the red men 
had ranged themselves about, their spokesman advanced toward 
Ralph and grasped his hand. 

“ The Great Spirit,” he said, “has shown us that we must do 
you no harm. Go in peace; and lest any of our race unknow- 
ingly lift his hand against you, here is the wampum-belt of pro- 
tection ; we ask only that you accept it. For our own fate in the 
future we desire no pledges, for the white man’s promise is worth- 
less. Go then in peace.” 

As their leader closed, the Indians arose, and turning to the 
northward, quickly disappeared in the forest. That night the 
bodies of the murdered men were buried with fitting though sim- 
ple rites. The survivors then renewed their journey, and three 
days after arrived at Boston. Lilian, who had resolutely sus- 
tained herself till then, was taken ill with a fever, from which she 
did not fully recover till after the lapse of many weeks. A 
afterward she yielded hee hand to Atstettt, us she had long site 
yielded her heart, and the sorrows through which she had passed 
tempered to a happy sweetness the natural gayety of her character. 


TRAGIC POETRY. 


poetry has been well described as “ poetry in its deepest 
earnest.” The upper air of poetry is the atmosphere of sorrow. 
This is a truth attested by every department of art—the poetry of 
words, music, of of marble. It is so because 

a reflection of life; and when a man weeps, the ions 
ee stirring within him are mightier than the feelings which 
prompt to cheerfulness or merriment. The smile plays on the 
countenance ; the laugh is a momentary and noisy impulse ; but 
the tear rises slowly and silently from the deep places of the heart. 
It is at once the symbol and the relief of an overmastering grief ; 
it is the language of emotions to which words cannot give utter- 
ance ; passions, whose very might and depth give them a sanctity 
we instinctively recognize by veiling them from the common gaze. 
In childhood, indeed, when its little griefs and joys are blended 
with that absence of self-anxiousness which is both the bliss and 
the beauty of its innocence, tears are shed without reagraint or 
dloapien ; but when the self-consciousness of manhood has taught 
us tears are the expression of emotions too sacred for ex 
sure, the heart will often break rather than violate this instinct of 
our nature. Tragic poetry, in dramatic, or epic, or what form so- 
ever, lias its original, its archetype in the sorrows which float like 
clouds over the days of human existence. Affliction’ travel 
across the earth on errands mysterious, but merciful, could we but 
understand them ; and the poet, fashioning the likeness of them 
in some sad story, teaches the imaginative lesson of their influ- 
ences upon the heart.—Henry Reed. 


MODESTY AND BOLDNESS IN AN AUTHOR. 


Tt is strange how easily some men who are shy in private, run 
into a bold egotism in public, They who are much in the habit 
of addressing the public, aequire a confidence of suecess and fall 
into a degree of familiarity with their thousands of unseen and 
unknown readers that is quite unaccountable to those who have 
confined themselves to the intercourse of private life, who would 
shudder to see their own names in print. The author and the 
public do not meet face to face. The former sends out his ora- 
cles or ble saeey from the concealment of his quiet study. 
William tt, the famous essayist, was a striking illustration of 
the strange contrast which a person may present between his pub- 
lie and his private manners. He was a bold and egotistical au- 
thor, but he was a singularly shy man. In addressing the whole 
world, he was daring and dogmatical ; but in a small private com- 
pany, if any strangers were present, he could scarcely muster up 

cient courage to go through the ordinary ceremonies of social 


COMPARATIVE CLIMATES. 


Plants spring up twenty or thirty days earlier on the western 
and southern sides of England than in Belgium, and nearly at th® 
game time as in the north of Italy and south of France; but at 
flowering time, and maturing of fruit, that advance is lost, and 
maturing of fruit is earlier in Belgium, France and Italy. Flow- 
ering of plants takes lace twenty days earlier in Belgium than in 
Berlin, or in any of the northern of Germany or the south 
of Sweden, be s earlier than in New York, and two morths 
earlier than in d, but the ripening of fruit does not occ 
till fifty days later in the latter places.—Pioneer Farmer. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
DORA. 


BY ELIZA F. MORIARTY. 


Young Dora sat neath the maple tree 
That shaded her mother’s door ; 

The ewallows twittered above her head, 
The breeze blew in on the shore, 

The sun went down in the g iden west, 
And the summer day was o'er. 


Her knitting lay at the maiden’s feet, 
For her thoughts were otherwhere ; 

No bird heard she in the maple bough, 
So sad was her heart with care; 

The breeze blew cool from the waves’ white crest, 
And lifted her auburn hair. 


Her little sister, with graceful glee, 
Came dancing down the lane ; 

She kissed the tears from sweet Dora’s cheek, 
And lovingly soothed her pain : 

The breeze shed over the purple air 
The breath of the salt, salt main. * 


“ Dear sister, think you of Alfred Paige— 
Your sweetheart he used to be— 
And the ring and the kiss he gave to you 
Before he went off to sea?”’ 
Fresh blew the gale—its viewless wings 
Rustled the leaves of the tree. 


Poor Dora bowed her head with a sigh, 
** Ah, well-a-day '” sorrowed she ; 
“My Alfred Paige, 0, he loved me well, 
And his love was life to me.” 
The playful breeze danced round and round, 
Now laughing with mirthful glee. 


A form is bending over them both— 
No longer her cheeks are pale ; 

Her glad tears flow to be kissed away 
By lips that breathe love's sweet tale : 

While softly, the dewy flowers amid, 
Now sigheth the gentle gale. 


Young Dora sat in the “ lingering light,” 
Her Alfred Paige at her side; 

The birds heard she in the maple boughs, 
And her soul through her eyes replied : 
While paused the breeze, as he fondly said, 

“ To-morrow thou "it be my bride!” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


AMONG THE SHAKERS. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


I wave been in all sorts of queer places in my time; in Jew 
synagogues, Turkish mosques, East Indian temples, where der- 
vishes howl and dance, and in Quaker meetings, to say nothing of 
odd secular localities ; but I had never visited the settlement of 
a Shaker community, though I very much wished to see one. It 
was a bright, calm June morning, of this year of grace, 1858, that 
I left the White River Junction, Vermont, in the cars of the 
Northern Railroad, for Boston. Scarcely, however, had I trav- 
elled ten or twelve miles, when the word “Enfield,” uttered by 
Mr. Barnes, the conductor, arrested my attention. 

Enfield !—the very name was full of interest for me. I knew of 
another Enfield over the Atlantic, a quiet little London village- 
suburb. Among its lanes and fields I had spent many a pleasant 
hour with one of the most genial and gentle of authors—Charles 
Lamb—(I wish I could borrow his pen while writing this arti- 
cle)—and I loved the very name of Enfield for his sake. If I had 
time, just now, I would, episodically, relate some reminiscences 
of “Elia ;” they, however, must stand over for the present. 

Almost immediately I snatched up my little satchel and quitted 
the car, for I remembered that there was a Shaker village in the 
immediate neighborhood ; indeed it had been pointed out to me 
by a fellow-passenger as we rode along. It lay at the foot of a 
range of hills, its houses reflected in the waters of Moseamo Lake. 
Never had I beheld a more tranquil scene, and I murmured the 
words of the old song: 

“ 

Close to the Enfield depot was a huge red building on which 
was painted in large letters the name of it, “ Shakers’ Mills.” I 
did not visit these, because I suppose all mills, whether Shakey or 
untremulons, are much.alike. What I wanted to see were the be- 
lievers in Mother Lee themselves. So having secured the services 
of a lad, I embarked on board a flat-bottomed boat, and was soon 
quietly gliding over a beautiful sheet of water, Shaker Pond, as 
it is commonly called, a name not quite so euphonious as the 
Indian appellation I just mentioned. 

Indians and gipseys are wise people in their generation, and 
have keen eyes for the picturesque. So it would seem have the 
Enfield Shakers. I have never seen a more quietly beautiful spot. 
The road through the village, bordered by luxuriant trees, rans 
parallel with the lake shore, which lake is encircled by mountains. 
The Happy Valley of Rasselas’ could scarcely have been more 
tranquil than the Shaker village when I entered it on disembark- 
ing, which I did close to a little island, that not long since was a 
floating oue. Now, however, its vagabondizing and wandering 
days were over, for the stay-at-home Shakers had no idea of al- 
lowing an island to wander “ at its own sweet will,” and so staked 


‘it down in a most unpicturesque and ruthless manner, until it be- 


came as stiff and still as themselves. What was once a beautifal 


object is now a mere clump of trees stuck in a sort of half 
swamp. As I looked I longed to “up stakes” and set it floating 
again. 

There was a large, plain, slate-colored wooden building close 
to the water’s edge, and just inside its doors sat a man reading a 
paper. He was dressed in a brown sort of blouse, chocolate-col- 
ored trousers, thick boots and a white, broad-brimmed hat; be- 
neath the rim of ‘he latter and descending over his neck was some 
straggling curly hair, and the collar of his shirt was turned down 
primly. I approached close to him before he raised his eyes from 
his paper. Not a muscle did he move, nor indeed give any symp- 
toms whatever of vitality. If I had gone into that underground 
palace in the “Arabian Nights,” and looked at the prince who had 
been changed into marble, I should not have beheld a more mo- 
tionless object. It could not exactly be said of the Shaker gen- 
tleman, as Tennyson says of the Sleeping Beauty, that his was “a 
perfect form in perfect rest,” for he was of a burly form, and not 
exactly shaped after the pattern of the Apollo Belvidere, but he 
was stout and brown complexioned, and looked the picture of 
health. I spoke, and he lifted his eyes from the paper. 

“Sir,” I asked, “are strangers allowed to stroll through your 
village, and see the buildings and schools ¢” 

Yea,”’ was the reply. 

My friend did not seem inclined to talk much, but I determined 
if possible to draw him out. Every man has his salient point; 
find out where that is and he is no longer impregnable. I soon 
ascertained that the gentleman upon whom I had fallen was of a 
mild and calm temperament, so I at once becam@meek and mild 
myself, rubbed up my remembrance of Zimmerman on Solitude, 
and discoursed slily and quietly on the delightfulness and desira- 
bility of flying from the world (not with Tom Moore’ Bessy}, and 
settling down for life in so sweet a spot. I gained enthusiasm as 
I went on, and was on the point of praising celibacy itself, when 
the sudden recollection of—well, never mind who—flashed across 
my mind, and I referred in the mildest manner possible to the 
subject. I know one thing, however, and it is this—if all the 
Shaker ladies are similar in appearance to the few I chanced to see, 
the Shaker gentlemen can have few temptations to matrimony. 

I was fortunate enough to succeed in my innocent maneuvre, 
and Brother A. kindly offered to show me the “lions” of the 
place. First, we explored the building in which we were. It was 
firmly and conveniently built. In one part logs were sawn with 
circular saws, which I was told is a Shaker invention ; in another 
were planing machines and the like. Up stairs were drying- 
rooms for herbs, and floors for various uses. Everything was 
perfectly clean and neat, and the greatest order prevailed on all 
sides. 

Still escorted by Brother A., who had become by this time quite 
communicative, I strolled towards the centre of the settlement, 
which consist of what are called “‘ Families.” Of these there are 
three, who constitute separate brafiches of thevene trunk commu- 
nity tree. As I pressed on, indications of thrift abounded. The 
farming was excellent, and as the soil was fine, no wonder the 
fields of potatoes, corn, etc., should look so promising. Brother 
A. was evidently proud of the state of these agricultural matters, 
as indeed he well might be. I thought the potato and grain stalks 
had a sort of stiffness about them, though, which I had never ob- 


- served in those specimens that grow among the “‘ world’s people,” 


but that might have been a fvolish fancy, after all. 

Presently we arrived at a stone building, which I found was the 
trustees’ room. My friend ascended two or three steps, and after 
very carefully wiping his boots on a door mat which might have 
been a table napkin for all the dirt it had on it, and which 
cleansing of my soles I also practised in obedience to a printed 
direction at the entrance—led the way into a plainly furnished 
apartment. Here I made my first female Shaker acquaintance, 
and fresh as I was from the region of hoops and bustles, the ap- 
pearance of the costume of the amiable recluse was not a little 
singular. 

She was a tall, slender woman, about, I should suppose, thirty 
years old ; but if it is no easy matter to guess the exact age of any 
ordinary female, how much more difficult must it be to fix the 
precise birth-register of a Shakeress? When I entered, she was 
occupied in ironing, on which she was so intent that she scarcely 
responded to my bow. I’ve seen women iron before now, but I 
had never beheld the operation conducted so quietly. Others 
made great noises with the flat-iron, by dropping it on the stand, 
or by bumping it on the linen they were smoothing. Not so my 
new acquaintance ; she let the little implement glide softly over 
the snowy linen, or whatever material it was, and when she laid it 
aside, no more noise was perceptible than that made by the snow 
when it falls, as Bryant says— 

flake after flake, 
Into the dark and silent lake.” 

The costume of the lady, I have hinted, was singular. I will 
add that it was singularly ugly ; so frightfully plain, that I believe 
the Venus de Medici herself, if attired in it, would look horribly 
homely. It consisted of a white cap of primitive form, borderless 
and ribbonless, which partly concealed the face, and a chip bon- 
net of the coal-scuttle formation, not a “love” or a “duck” of a 
bonnet, by any means. Instead of just hanging on the back of 
the head, it not only covered the occipital region, but extended 
nearly a foot beyond the frontal portion of the skull. Over the 
bosom was pinned a muslin kerchief of exceedingly plain pattern, 
simple lines crossing each other, and terminating in points before 
and behind. The gown was of blue stuff, and almost guiltless of 
folds, for it huang down in a perpendicular line from the waist, 
which seemed to be just under the armpits, to the ground, entirely 
hiding the feet and ankles, so that, though I looked pretty closely, 
I could not tell of what materials the shoes or stockings were 


made, nor whether the ankles they protected were well-turned or 
otherwise. From certain physical indications, and an awkward 
gait in walking, I suspect the latter. I exceedingly rogret to be 
under the necessity of saying so, but it is a fact that I could liken 
the good lady to nothing but an animated corpse, and all her sis- 
ters whom I afterwards encountered might be put in the same 
ghastly category. 

My conductor next took me to see one of the “lions” of the 
place, the great barn, an edifice which has, it seems, excited the 
wonder and admiration of the farmers all around. I am no farm. 
er myself, and so understand little of such matters; therefore I 
shall not attempt a description of the huge building. Instead of 
doing so, let me say a word or two about a much more interesting 
place (to me), the school. This was held in a small, neat build- 
ing about the centre of the village, and close to the chapel, which 
is common to the three “ families.” 

First I entered a lobby, observing on my left hand a sort of 
cupboard or recess, with white, spotless curtains in front. One 
of these being blown aside, revealed a row of little bonnets be- 
longing to the scholars within. These were exactly twenty-four 
in number, all girls, averaging from thirteen or fourteen years of 
age down to three or four. On one of the long sides of the room 
was the teacher’s platform, and on the other desks painted of a 
dark slate color, rising from the floor, one above another, to the 
wall. All the scholars were attired in Shaker uniform, but the 
smallest girls, instead of wearing the hideous white caps, had on 
little black net head-coverings. On the whole it was the queerest 
looking set of scholars I had ever beheld. 

The teacher was quite a young woman, and the best-looking lady 
I had yet seen in the village ; that, however, is not paying her any 
great compliment. But one thing is certain, she knew how to 
teach. For my especial satisfaction the classes were “trotted 
out”’—I beg pardon, they glided out on noiseless feet—and put 
through their exercises. Sargent’s Readers were the text books 
used, and the performances were very creditable. But I never 
saw such un-childish looking children in all my life; they seemed, 
one and all, to have had childhood crushed out of them. Poor 
little things !—they never smiled nor looked slily at each other, 
but were dismally grave and appeared like Lilliputian grand- 
mothers. 

A sudden thought struck me. How came it to pass that there 
should be any children at all in a community whose members 
neither “‘ marry nor are given in marriage?’ I could not make 
that out; so I inquired of Brother A., who informed me that these 
children were not “natives,”’ but little “waifs and straws” of 
creation whom the Shakers had picked up and were providing 
for. Thus, then, are their ranks recruited. . 

I left the school and wandered alone through the village for 
some hours, until at length the quiet, the strange-looking inhabi- 
tants, and the general torpor of the place, began to exercise a 
drowsy influence over me; Sleepy Hollow itself could not have 
been more somniferous. I absolutely felt a stiffness creeping over 
my limbs, and a sedateness stealing upon my mind. Yielding 
weakly to worldly emotions I did go so far in a heedless moment 
as to chase a fine butterfly, hat in hand, but I speedily saw the 
error of my impulsive ways, clapped my Panama on my crown, 
and was mightily relieved, when, on looking around, I ascertained 
that no one had witnessed my boyish freak. In fact, the butterfly 
itself rebuked me, for he settled stiffly down on a stiff-stemmed 
flower, and looked as demurely unbutterflyish as possible. 

The Shakers are without doubt an excellent people, but I con- 
fess I am too worldly-minded ever to wish to join them. The 
men look unnatural, so do the women; and I never before felt so 
forcibly the truth of the scriptural declaration that “it is not good 
for man (or woman) to be alone.” They are thrifty, industrious, 
well-to-do folk, upright in all their dealings, and highly respected. 
As to their peculiar religious tenets, that is their business and theirs 
alone. For my own part, I hold that a man has as much right to 
abuse me for the shape of my nose, as for the articles of my be- 
lief. So the Shakers may sing and shake and dance as much as 
they pleases for me. But I left their village with an unpleasant 
sensation, and after the broad-brims and queerly-cut clothes of 
the men, and the angular forms, sad faces and closely-fitting 
gowns of the women, it was a positive relief to behold pretty faces, 
crinolines and hoops and once more. 


Shope. a man is in his actions, the moro 
simple he should be in his conversation and manners. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar, We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales : 


THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tax Scour or rae Susquemanna. A Tale of 
tragic interest in the Valiey of Wyoming, during the oe Sa 
tionary struggle. By... 

THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tux This is an- 
other favorite Kevolutionary story of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is 
popular, By... SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 

RED HARD: or, Tus Cruiser or ras Cuannen. A graphic nau- 
tical and laud story of the Se ae England. 
By LINTON BARRINGTON 

THE CABIN BOY: or, Lire on raz Wine. i re of Fortune’s Freaks 

and Fancies. A fine story of life in its various Sri and under some of 
most romantic incidents. By.............+. KUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tas Rep Cross AN THe Crescent. 
A story of Bostou Bay and the Mediterranean. A nautica! romance of vivid 
interest and great ingenuity of plot. By........ FRANVIS A. DURIVAGRK. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or. Divete raz Backwoopsman. A vivid 


errr 


and charming story of Kast and West, uorivalled in plot and character. 
Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 

(> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE MIDNIGHT WRECK. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Down hath the brave ship gone, 
Down in the deep; 

Mad billows thundering on, 
Break not the sleep 

Of the true-hearted brave, 

‘ Who, when no hand could save, 

Tossed by the whelming wave, 

Were to destruction hurled, 
Down in the deep! 


Heard ye the “frighted shriek? 
Heard ye the gun? 

Saved from that midnight wreck, 
Is there not one? 

No!—quickly, silently, 

‘Neath the night-blackened sky, 

Seen by no mortal eye, 

Wrapped in the arms of sleep, 
Found they their grave! 

God, what a death to die. 
Down ‘neath the Wave! ; } 


Ah, who can tell the hearts 
Sundered for aye’ 

Tender hearts, generous hearts, 
Doomed to decay! 

Who, of the tearful eyes, 

Watching ‘neath other skies, 

For the dear one who lies 
Locked) in death’s sleep, 

Coldly and silently, 
Down in the deep? 


Souls of the fated brave, 

Peacefully rest! 

Lightly, 0, stormy wave, 

Lie on each breast! 
Speak of their fate with tears, 
Think of them through the years, 
Who, mid the ocean-storm, 

Went to their rest. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


SCENES IN CHINA—NO. 1. 


BY ALUNG. 


A CHINESE ATTACK. 


Our scene is laid at the Kinpai Pass, the entrance of the river 
Min, that splendid sheet of water that flows past the great tea 
emporium of Foo Chow Foo. On a fine summer evening, about 
three years ago, cduld be seen lying at anchor in thesé”talm 
waters, surrounded by picturesque and verdant islands, four 
beautifully modelled, gracefully sparred schooners, sitting on the 
water as lightly and jauntily as pleasure yachts, yet as stoutly 
built and thoroughly armed as vessels of war. The light breeze 
that crept over the mountain tops, as it bore down upon the bay 
its load of fragrance, lazily swept the blood-red flag of England, 
as it floated from the schooners’ peaks. From the shore was 
heard the low murmur of some distant gong, that told of evening 
worship to the Chinese Josh; and the lurid glare of the burning 
paper-prayers, offered up by some devout Celestial, was seen to 
flash upon the waters. It was a calm and lovely scene, inspiring 
to holy thought; and it seemed to whisper deep rebuke to the 
oppression and wrong with which too oft the day was rife. 

The four vessels, whose presence in the bay betokened so much 
confidence and security, were engaged in that most profitable yet 
destructive trade—the smuggling of opium. Long have the Chi- 
nese authorities struggled in vain to stop this deadly traffic. No 
matter who suffered, or what interests were at stake, the trade was 
profitable to the subjects of England, and therefore poor John 
Chinaman had to grin and bear it. 

On the island of Wosoon, about a mile from the vessels, stood 
a Chinese village, containing about two thousand inhabitants. 
These people, like all Chinamen, were quiet and fearful of for- 
eigners, never creating a disturbance with Europeans, and seldom 
retaliating an injury. Such at least I ever found the inhabitants 
of Wosoon, notwithstanding their unaccountable conduct to 
our men, as detailed in the following sketch : 

On the evening of which I speak, two of the crew belonging to 
one of the schooners obtained permission to go on shore, to make 
some purchases in the village, as several had done before. One 
of them was a colored man, named Johnson, and the other a Por- 
tuguese, called Antonia. .They had borne the reputation of well- 
behaved men and good sailors on board their vessel. What oc- 
curred on shore during their visit, I cannot say; but at nine o’ 
clock in the evening, Johnson, the colored man, swam off alone, 
and boarded my vessel, which laid nearest to the island. His ac- 
count of this singular circumstance ran as follows :—Upon going 
ashore, he and his companion had passed through the village 
without interruption, and having finished-making their purchases, 
they started on their return to their boat. When they were pass- 
ing through the suburbs of the village, they were set upon by sev- 
eral Chinamen, robbed of all they had, and treated with great 
violence. They both fled from their assailants, and sought the 
shore; they were closely pursued, and their boat having been re- 
moved from its place during their absence, they were obliged to 
take to the water. He rushed in and swam for his life, and thus 
escaped his pursuers. Antonia could not swim, and having 
waded into the water up to his waist, he was thus overtaken and 
ran through with a spear. 

In a moment my boat was out and pulling for the “ Agnes,” 


the schooner to which Johnson belonged. Upon seeing his cap- 
tain, Johnson related his tale to him. The boats of the “ Agnes” 
were at once ordered on shore, and in a short time they returned, 
bringing the body of Antonia. The spear which had killed him, 
had broken short off, leaving the head in his body; he had been 
struck in the back, and with such force, that the point of the spear- 
head protruded from his breast. The presence of death in that 
still evening air shed a deep gloom over the crew, and there were 
many muttered threats of vengeance upon the murderers of their 
lost companion. That same night the commanders of the four 
vessels met for consultation as to the best method of obtaining 
redress for this gross outrage. It was utterly impossible that the 
real offender could be discovered ; and after much deliberation, it 
was determined to compel the people of the island to pay the sum 
of three thousand dollars for the future support of the widow and 
children of the murdered man, whose residence was at Macao. 

In pursuance of the plan agreed upon by the conference, a force 
was gathered together the next morning and despatched to the 
town. It consisted of four boats and about fifty men and officers, 
all under command of Capt. Jones, of the “Agnes.” At day- 
break I manned my boat with fourteen Manilla men, armed to the 
teeth, and as brave fellows as ever handled a cutlass. With these 
picked men, on whom I could place the utmost reliance, I pro- 
ceeded to the place of rendezvous to join the other boats. The 
morning sun was pouring a flood of gold across the glassy surface 
of the lovely bay when we started for the island. A pull of twenty 
minutes brought us to the store, and simultaneously the keel of 
the four boats grated upon the sandy beach. We were as yet un- 
observed from the shore; and landing promptly, we formed in 
military order, and commenced our niarch for the village, leaving 
four men in each boat asa guard. We had not proceeded far 
before we were discovered by the islanders, and upon entering the 
village, all were up and stirring about as though it were mid-day. 

Our first visit was to the Mandarin of the island, whom we 
found at his residence, reclining upon his couch, and enjoying his 
morning pipe of opium. Capt. Jones narrated the facts of the 
murder, and demanded the indemnity that had been fixed upon, 
for the support of Antonia’s family. To this the Mandarin re- 
plied in brief and decided tones that he would do nothing of the 


sort. Poor fellow !—it would have been far better for him and his 


townsmen, if they had not thus summarily rejected our proposi- 
tion. There was no time to parley, and words would have been 
useless. Capt. Jones at once gave orders to sack the house, and 
it was done in an instant. Boxes were broken open, money and 
every other portable thing of value were taken possession of by 
our men, and the owner taken prisoner. A pair of irons were 
placed upon his wrists; and to prevent him running away, his 
long plaited hair, that reached from the back of his head nearly 
down to his paper-soled shoes, was made fast to the belt around 
the waist of dais: keeper, We them visited the principal stores of 
the village, and made prizes of everything of value that could be 
conveniently transported by the men. By the time this was ac- 
complished, we had made three prisoners in all; and with them 
and.our booty, consisting of some six thousand dollars in silver 
and a large quantity of merchandize, we re-formed to march to 
the boats. But we were not destined to get off so easily; for on 
leaving the village, we found three or four hundred men collected 
to dispute our passage. 

The order was given to close up, keeping our prisoners in the 
centre, and on no account to fire a shot or strike a blow without 
orders. In this condition, driving the crowd before us, we gained 
the open ground leading to the shore, some half a mile distant. 
On, on we pushed for about two hundred yards, when, upon look- 
ing round, I found that we were completely hemmed in on all 
sides by at least ten times our number. The natives were greatly 
excited, and soon commenced what proved to be a premeditated 
attempt at rescue. Spears, swords and knives, hitherto invisible, 
were in the hands of all, and guns as well. Their first attack was 
with stones. One was thrown which felled one of our men to the 
earth ; this was followed by dozens at a time, and several of our 
men were severely hurt. In vain I begged of Capt. Jones to order 
the men to fire over the heads of the crowd, for the purpose of 
intimidating them—in vain I asked him to release the prisoners, 
whose struggles retarded our retreat. His only reply was, an 
order to close up and move at double quick time. This we could 
not do without leaving the struggling prisoners behind. The 
crowd now béeame more daring, and came closer to us to hurl 
their missiles, crying out that we had no ammunition with us. 
Our not firing on them before this led them into this supposition ; 
for they saw that several of our men were hurt and bleeding, and 
naturally concluded that we would have fired had we been loaded. 
Foremost among them, and seemingly the ringleader, was a large, 
villanous-looking ruffian, whom I once ordered from my vessel, 
when he came to supply the crew with fish, eggs and milk. He 
recognized me, and immediately made me the object of his solici- 
tude. With a yell like a fiend, he rushed forward within ten 
yards of me, and hurled a large stone with all his might. He 
must have been in good practice, for it came so near me that I 
could feel the wind of it upon my cheek as it rushed by my head. 
Had it hit me, I should not have been alive to write this sketch. 
Short time had I, however, to rejoice at my fortunate escape, for 
he was again at his post in the front, and this time more success- 
fal in his aim. The second stone he threw struck me in the side, 
cutting my sword-belt and clothes, and penetrating deep into my 
hip. It was the last he ever threw. Pain and rage got the better 
of discipline—I shot him dead. At the same moment Capt. 
Jones was felled to the ground by a blow on the head. 

Forbearance was now useless, and patience had now ceased to 
be a virtue. Upon recovering his feet, the captain gave the order 
to “fire!” Never was order more quickly ob:yed, or fire deliver- 


ed with greater execution. At the first discharge, over fifty Chi- 
namen bit the dust. Would that the slaughter had stopped here ! 
But no, the concentrated rage of the Manilla men could not be 
calmed. It had found vent at last; and now boiled forth like the 
lava-sheet of a volcano. Like tigers on their prey, they sprang 
into the midst of the mob of flying Chinese, and short work they 
made with all whom their creeses and long cutlasses could reach. 
The long pent-up passion which had filled them during the whole 
retreat, the natural hatred which they bear to the Chinese race, 
now combined with the galling pain of their wounds from the 
stones thrown by their assailants, to actuate them with the fury of 
demons. All command for the time being was lost; and not 
while a Chinaman could be seen was the oft-repeated order to 
cease firing obeyed. We were at length alone upon the field, 
with our dead and wounded enemies covering the ground around 
us. We had lost two killed, and there were many of us wounded ; 
but the havoc among the Chinese had been terrible. How so 
many of them should have fallen, I know not; but at the lowest 
calculation, there were one hundred and fifty of them lying dead 
upon the field, or so disabled as to be incapable of moving. 

We picked up our two dead shipmates, and with our wounded, 
and one prisoner, bore them to the boat. This prisoner, fortunately 
for himself, had been given in charge of a European, and this had 
saved his life. The other two had been committed to the care of 
two Manilla men, who first let them ran a short distance, and then 
shot them dead. The next day we pulled out to sea, and buried 
our two men, not daring to bury them on the shore, for fear the 
Chinese should dig up the bodies and perpetrate their barbarous 
insults upon them. With the burial of our dead, I was’ prepared 
to bury all further thought of the engagement, but the sequei was 
yet to come ; and that illustrates most strikingly the peculiarities 
of English law in China. Captain Jones and the officers of the 
party were summoned before the British consul, to answer to the 
charge—of what, think you, dear reader’—of kidnapping a 
Chinaman! We met the charge, and submitted to a fine of forty 
dollars, for taking our prisoner on board the “Agnes.” Captain 
Jones paid the fine, and sent the fellow on shore, But, as he said, 
I thought it strange justice, to be fined for bringing one man on 
board ship, and nothing said for killing over a hundred of them ! 
“No matter,” continued the captain, “I'll know better next time ; 
and before I lose forty dollars for bringing one prisoner on board, 
T’ll send him where the other two went.” Such is English law in 
China! 


YOUNG LADIES. 

One of the great social evils of this age is admitted to be the 
reluctance of our young men to early marriages. They wont 
marry now, we are told, as they used to do, and ought to do, on 
£300 a year. Depend upon it, in many and many a case it is not 
the odd hundred or two that is‘wanting—it’s the attraction. We 
have lost that joyous and familiar intercourse between neighbors’ 
families, where young people’s individualities had space and oppor- 
tunity to develop themselves, and heart met heart, Our modish 
Cupid has beep my bow—his arrows don’t hit home. Young 
ladies hide away the key to their hearts so carefully that nobody 
thinks it worth looking for. Who is to choose “the one” out 
of a bevy of proper-behaved damsels like a row of hollyhocks, 
differing only in height and shape and color? They all look 
alike ; and, for — that appears to the con , think alike 
and feel alike. hy, such a choice is an act of deliberate inten- 
tion—matrimony prepense ; few men have the nerve to venture 
upon it. No wonder they calculate the probable butchers’ and 
bakers’ bills before they take such a plunge as that. Don’t fanc 
that I talk like a cynical old bird, not to be caught with chaff. 
take as the exponent of what my own feelings would be if I were 
young, and open as I once was to the convietian of bright eyes, 
my nephew, Jack Hawthorne, not long home from the Crimea, 
six feet one, independent, hairy as a Skye terrier, brave as a lion 
(clasps for Alma and Balaklava), gentle as « greyhound, and I 
should say impressible, decidedly. ‘‘ What I missed most,” said 
he, in his open-hearted, unabashed simplicity, “was the sight of 
a woman’s face.” Whereupon I spoke: “I wonder, Jack, you 
don’t marry ; it would make you a happier man than living half 
your days in the smoking-room of the club. Why not pick up a 
nice girl, and set up the family name again at the old manor ?”’ 
“ Well, so I would,” said Jack, interjectively between the puffs 
of his cutty; “‘but there are no girls now—they’re all young 
ladies ! tch me marrying a young lady!’’—Blackwood's 
Magazine. 


ADVANTAGES OF TEMPERANCE. 

Solomon tells us that a glutton shall come to poverty; warns 
us not to be among the riotous eaters of flesh, and even bids us 
put a knife to our throats if we be men given to “p tite. Is there 
no less desperate remedy? Lord Byron once to 2 a companion 
that if some demagogue would dictate to us how much to eat, it 
would put an end to half the miseries of the rave. Jonathan Ed- 
wards says in his diary: “I find 1 cannot be convinced in the time 
of eating, that to eat meat would exceed the bounds of temperance, 
though I have had two years’ experience of the like; and yet three 
minutes after 1 am done, I am convinced of it. But yet again 1 
overeat, thinking 1 shall be somewhat faint if 1 leave off then ; but 
when I have fin , 1 am convinced again of excess, and so it is 
from time to time. Jefferson says that no man ever repents eat- 
ing too little. Sir Isaac Newton often dined upon a penny’s worth 
of bread. Abernethy cured his indigestion and regained his flesh 
by going into the countryawhere he could get good milk and eggs, 
and three ounces of baked custard three times a day, with no drink 
but ginger-water. On this quantity of food he regained his flesh, 
and uniformly got better. tlarion and his men waxed strong and 
valiant with no food but sweet potatoes, no drink but water, and 
no shelter bat the sky. Beside brown bread, the Greek boatmen 
subsist almost solely upon their native fruits, figs, grapes and 
raisins. They are the most nimble, active, cheerful, graceful and 
m people in the world. Grant Thorburn attributes his cheer- 
ful old age to the fact that he ‘never eats enough,” and thousands 
of his coun n are wearing out their bodies, not so much by 
the excess of business and multiplicity of cares, as by the over- 
work they crowd jae themselves in digesting surplus and up- 
necessary food.— Home Journal. 


It’s a great comfort for timid men, that beauty, like the ele- 
doesn’t know its strength. 
trample upon us.—Jerro/d, 


Otherwise, how it would 
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BALLOU’S. PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


ST. MARK’S CHURCH, 
WREXHAM, ENGLAND. 

We have heretofore presented 
many specimens of church archi- 
tecture, American and Euro- 
pean, which have proved among 
the most popular of our illustra- 
tions; and on this page we publish 
a fine engraving of a beautiful new 
charch, recently dedicated to St. 
Mark, in Denbighshire, 
not only as an attractive structure 
in itself, but as showing the preva- 
lent taste in England. Hitherto 
there has been but one church in 
Wrexham, a fine old building ded- 
icated to St. Giles, which has long 
been an object of the greatest inter- 
est to travellers through the princi- 
paiity, and the merry peals of the 

s of which have obtained a 
world-wide reputation. For a few 
years past, however, the want ot 
another church has been greatly 
felt; and to meet this want St. 
Mark’s Church has been erected. 
The foundation-stone of the ye 
ing was Jaid in August, 1856, by 
Otiee Cunliffe, the daughter of Gen- 
eral Sir R. i Cunliffe, Bart., of 
Acton Park, near Wrexham, ‘the 
service being conducted 


time the work has steadily pro- 
gon, the contractor being the 
Mr. Ebenezer Thomas of Ban- 
, under whose direction it has 
just been completed, and the archi- 
tect, Mr. Penson of Swansea. The 
sacred edifice is situated on a piece 
of ground near to the entrance to 
the town from the railway station, 
where there have also been lately 
erected a Roman Catholic > 
and a large bar- 
forming a beauti- 
fale wadision to the architectural 
adornments of the town. The style 
of St. Mark’s is the Decorative 
throughout, the walls being of 
coursed rabble of Cefn stone, with 
Bath-stone dressings, and the a 


woodwork is stained a light oak 
color, giving the structure a very 
neat, 
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ST. MARK’S CHURCH, WREXHAM, ENGLAND. 
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included in the original catienate 
for the erection of the building 
(amounting to upwards of $25,000), 
and as there is at present a want of 
funds, that portion is not yet com- 
pleted ; but, with the spire, it is in- 
tended to be upwards of 200 feet 
high. This rises at the southwest 
angle of the nave; and through it 
and a porch on the north side of the 
building are the two principal en- 
trances. The church, which will + 
accommodate 800 persons, has been 
built by public subscription, and the 
following inscription appears con- 
spicuously on a neat brass tablet 
near the lofty western window: 
This church was erected by public 
subscription upon the express faith 
that all the sittings therein are to be 
free and unappropriated forever. 
MDCOCLVIII. 


A BUENOS AYRES MILKMAN, 
The second sketch on this page, 
drawn from the life, represents a 
Buenos A milkman with his 
0 of lacteal luxury “ambling 
through the Calle Mayo on his way 
to supply his city customers. 
street view is a correct one; the 
cigar shop at the corner is a noted 
place. Up the intersecting street 
appears a fish vender, with his fresh- 
caught fish suspended from a stick 
thrown over his shoulder, erying 
his wares in those melodious tones 
peculiar, we believe, to the fish 
dealers of all countries. The milk- 
men generally ride on their knees 
in a manner which, from the ob- 
struction of the cans, we cannot 
show in a side view. They must 
go at a moderate pace, or their cans 
would contain more butter than 


_ milk. There is a very good and 


wosit supply of milk in Buenos 
manner of obtaining 
‘t Would shock the feelings of an 
American milkmaid accustomed to 
7 and well-educated cows. 
rocess is as follows: The 
con, ving been caught with the 
lasso, is attached by the horns to a 
tree or stake, po her hind legs 
po = tied, to prevent kicking 
and other unmannerl ings. 
The calf is then and 
allowed to suck a little, after which 
the milker puts him aside and takes 
his place, till the deluded ned 
gins to suspect the imposture 
to withhold the supplies ; — the 
calf is allowed another suck, and 
again supplanted ; and so on till 
the requisite quantity has been ob- 
tained, after which the calf is 
allowed to complete his meal. 
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ph), and a large number of per- == 
: sons being present to witness the —— ==] = = ES PAAR: AA 
ADV 
: pulpit is of Bath stone. North of eee ee 
: the chancel is the vestry, over . —S—_ 
vo which the organ-gallery is erected. 
The tower appears not i have been 
KS 
A BUENOS AYRES MILEMAN. 
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TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy, two years....... ene 40 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up of the club)........- 20 00 

One copy of Batzou’s Prcroriat, and one copy of Tae FiaG oF oun 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


with rheumatism :— Alum, reduced 
nitrous spirits of ether, seven impalpable pow 

RosaLinp.—The Nighti does not sing sweetly all the year round. Its 
voice w = 


. resembling in the autumn the hoarse 


basis of all hair powders. 

a? eats Mass —The flower Dahlia was so named from a Swedish bot- 

called Andrew Dahl, and therefore should never be pronounced as if 

te een spelt Dailia. Camellia should have both /’s pronounced. It was 
named Jo. Kamel, a Jesuit. whose name is latinized Camellus. 

Parvexvug, Blackstone Square, Boston.—Letters of condolence should be sent 
as soon as possible after the death is made known. Delay should be avoid- 
ed; because it is desirable not to revive painful feelings, when time may 
have began to soothe them. A lady unacquainted with the relatives of the 
deceased is not expected to write 

A. U., Pensacola, Florida.—The custom had its origin in the sacred character 
ascribed to the mistletoe by the ancient Druids, who never performed any 
of their rites or ceremonies without the presence of this bough. The mis- 
tletoe is a te which grows on several trees, Sa 
particularly sacred when entwined on the oak. The Druids the 
oak as the peculiar favorite of Heaven, and the mistletoe as the sign of the 
tree‘ beloved by God himself. 

custom of wearing cravats is of French origin. 
distinct etymologies have been given for the word cravat. A 
Menage it isa corruption of carabette, a kind of coliar peculiar to Hes 
French Carabineers. Other etymologists derive the word cravat from croat. 
Towards the middle of the seventeenth century a military corps was organ- 
ized in France in imitation of some Croatian regiments employed in the ser- 
vice of Austria. In this French even the dress of the Croats was imi- 

tated They wore a sort of scarf. round the neck and tied in front 

ina rosette, ends tiling grecefully A the chest. In course of time 

this fa ted e scarf name of 


croat, which, “por ‘the sake of capbeng. was he to cravat. 
Samor Bor, Glenn's . N. Y.—Bowditch’s Practical Navigator costs three 
doliars. ‘You can 0 n it by addressing Mr. Burnham, bookseller, Corn- 


bill, Boston. 

Gouppax,” Rochester, N. Y¥.—. —Among English writers. Horace W. is 
admitted to be one of the best modeis for lively epistolary 
In = literature, Madame de Sevigne stands unrivalled as a letter- 


Tue Artantic TeLecraru.—The greatest disappointment is 
felt in the second failure to lay the Atlantic telegraph cable. We 
may now say to England in the words of the song, 

: “ The last link is broken 
” That binds thee to me.” 
But physically only—for nothing, we trust, will sever the chain of 
brotherhood and good feeling that new unites John Bull and 
Brother Jonathan. 


~~ 


SPLINTERS. 
«++. The ladies of the royal family of Russia are said to be 
among the most beautiful women in all Europe. 
-.» Lola Montez says the criterion for a beautiful woman in 
Europe is to be a load for a camel. 
* 4+.» Mr. Duncan, the owner of the famous New York yacht, 
has been staying at Nahant with his vessel. 
-»« Gen. John A. Quitman, a hero of the Mexican war, who 
died lately, was sixty years of age. 
os paper has an article headed “Sulphur and 
Civilisation. ” That was schoolmaster Squeers’s motto. 
. Bancroft the historian, it is said, has not received a dollar 
profit from hie history of the United States. 
... A force of one thousand men is now employed on the 
New York Central Park. It will be a glorious place. 
.++. Frederick §. Cozzens, the author of the ‘Sparrowgrass 
papers,” who has been seriously ill, has recovered his health. 
.+++ Franklin Pierce and lady, with Hawthorne and his lady, 
and J. H. March, are passing the summer in Switzerland. 
..». Mr. Henry Wallack, the stage manager of the Howard 
Atheneum, is now on a visit to his friends in England. 
Wm. Gratt, at Wareham, Va., has been sentenced tos six,’ 
months for kigsing against ker will. 
. Two men in West Haven, Conn, this season raised 7000 
quests ail on on lind. 
++. Camphene or burning fluid is said to be rendered inexplo- 
sible by the infusion of carbonic acid gas. 
. The colossal church of St. Isaac at St. Petersburgh is the 
largest in Europe with the exception of St. Peters at Rome, 
.+++ Queen Christiana of Spain is the owner of Malmaison in 
France, the favorite residence of the Empress Josephine. 
«++» The Chicago Democrat says that a million bushels of last 
year’ wheat are in store in that city. 
..+. The wool crop of Licking county, Ohio, will reach this 
year the handsome amount of half a million pounds. 
. It is said that a monster company is getting up in New 
York to manufacture gas out of water. 
+++» The infant son of Dr. Arthur P. and Julia Dean Hayne, 
the distinguished actress, died lately in St. Louis. _ 
... A man has been arrested at Earlville, Ky., for using post- 
age stamps a second time—the penalty is fifty dollars. 
. All the libraries connected with Harvard College contain 
about 120,000 volumes—many of them rare ones. 
.... An Oregon letter says it rains there for twenty-six hours 
in the day, seventeen months in the year. 


\ 


IDA PFEIFFER AT MADAGASCAR. 

The strong-minded woman and great traveller, Madame Pfeiffer, 
has recently turned up in the island of Madagascar. This island 
is situated in the Indian Ocean, on the west side of the coast of 
Africa. It is about 900 miles long, from north to south, and 
about 250 miles wide. The distance from the coast of Africa is 
275 miles, that being the width of the Mozambique Channel, which 
separates the island from the continent. The inhabitants are not 
negroes, but of the Malayan type. They are tall, erect, and well 
formed, of an olive complexion, and with straight, black hair. 
They live in villages, and are divided into numerous tribes, 
though governed by one supreme sovereign, who rules over the 
whole island. When first known to modern Europe, by the dis- 
covery of the Portuguese, they believed in a Supreme Being, the 
one true God, who has delegated the government of the world to 
four lords, of the north, south, east and west. The present sove- 
reign of the island is Queen Ranaralona Manjaca, a widow of 
thirty years’ standing, she having murdered her husband in 1828, 
through dislike to his introduction of European customs and en- 
couragement of Christian missionaries. The husband had been 
educated in England, and upon ascending the throne in 1818, he 

,sought to establish civilization, schools and Christianity. His 
in wife poisoned him, #nd upon his death assumed the reins of gov- 
ernment, and proceeded to undo all that her husband had accom- 
plished in the way of improvement. : 

During the last year, Madame Pfeiffer found her way to Mada- 
gascar from the English island of Mauritius, situated in the Indian 
Ocean. She was accompanied by a Frenchman of the name of 
Lambert. At first she was well received at the Madagascar court, 
but in a short time the prejudices of the queen were excited against 
her, on the pretence that she and some other Christians upon the 
island had formed a plot against the government. She was 
accused of being a republican and a historian—the latter a charac- 
ter particularly obnoxious to the queen, and with good reason, 
considering her criminal and reprobate life. With the exception 
of the prince, son to the queen, everybody turned against Madame 
Pfeiffer and her companions, and their lives were demanded by 
the populace. After a fortnight of terrible suspense, during which 
time they were closely guarded, and in constant fear of death, 
they were brought before the grand council, consisting of more 
than one hundred persons, and accused by the prime minister with 
aiming to dethrone the queen, establish equality, and proclaim a 
republic. He then said that the people demanded their death ; but 
as the queen never executed white people, she would, in her abun- 
dant clemency, be contented with their banishment from the 
‘country. They were accordingly marched to the coast under a 
strong guard ; and Madame Pfeiffer is of opinion that the purpose 
of the queen was to kill them by fatigue and sickness, as they 
were compelled to linger fifty-three days on a journey across an 
unhealthy @istrietef forests-and morusses, which is uswaity per- 
formed in eight days. But she survived the protracted exposure 
to this frightful climate, and so did her companion, Mr. Lambert, 
though she suffered daily attacks of fever, and was greatly ex- 
hausted by the journey. Upon her return to Mauritius, she pub- 
lished an account of her persecutions in the French papers, and 
gave the heathen queen a very bad setting-out. 

The French nation formerly had some settlements upon the 
island of Madagascar, and still claims rights there, which it is 
purposed to assert after the China war is over. There have been 
various acts of outrage to French missionaries, of which France 
can justly complain ; and more recently a French vessel has been 
seized and plundered by the natives, and the officers and crew all 
murdered. It would be an easy task for the French arms to con- 
quer the island ; and if its three or four millions of population are 
as well disposed towards Christianity as they are represented to 
be by Europeans who have visited there, France may succeed in 
establishing a permanent and valuable possession, which would 
prove to her a. source of wealth and maritime strength. The 
chief articles of production at the present time are indigo, ebony- 
wood, tortoise-shell, gums, and honey ; but it is undoubtedly capa- 
ble of raising sugar, cotton, and other valuable tropical productions. 


WittiaM T. Porter.—This gentleman, recently deceased in 
New York, was for more than twenty-five years editor of the 
famous “ Spirit of the Times,” which he founded, and for the past 
two years principal editor of Porter’s “Spirit of the Times.” He 
theatrical subjects, and pos- 
sessed a rare editorial | He knew how to draw out and foster 
native talent, and the sunny rays of his “ Spirit” warmed into 
life a host of humorous American writers, whose lucubrations 
gave the journal a rare attraction. Mr. Porter was a very social, 
genial man, and had troops of friends all over the country. 


Panis.—The most dangerous form of alco- 
holic indulgence is now found in Paris, and especially among the 
army in the Algiers, vo be “ absinthe ;” its action on the nervous 
system is disastrous. This fatal liquor drove Gerard de Nerval to 
suicide, and has caused the death of many a gifted son of genius, 
Intemperance used to be a rare vice with Frenchmen, but ils ont 
changé tout cela. 


A Goop Reason.—The New York literary correspondent of 
the Boston Traveller says that some one recently asked Mrs. 
Veile, the authoress of “Following the Drum,” why she wrote 
the book. “‘ To buy new ball dresses,” was the reply. 


Ant-Patrowaor.—During the term of former exhibitions of 
the National Academy of Design, New York, there have been 
usually sold from one to five pictures only. This year, more than 


thirty have been purchased, and at liberal prices. 


THE CITY OF DELHI. 

So much has been written lately of the great city of Delhi, in 
the Bengal presidency, Hindostan, it has been recently the theatre 
of such important historical events, that, although we have al- 
ready published some partial views of it, we do not hesitate to 
present the large picture which occupies the whole of pages 104 
and 105 of this number of our Pictorial. It will be seen, that 
notwithstanding the changes which time and the ravages of war 
have produced in this once splendid place, it is grand and impos- 
ing even in its present condition of decadence and ruin. At one 
time, it was the largest city of Hindostan, covering an area of 
twenty square miles, but its limits have been greatly contracted. 
It is built on two rocky eminences, surrounded by walls of red 
sandstone thirty feet in height, and pierced by several colossal 
gateways. The palace of the Great Mogul on the Jumna, is one 
of the most extensive palatial residences in the world, and one of 
the principal features of the city we have heretofore described and 
illustrated. The principal modern buildings are European, and 
comprise an arsenal, a church, a college, a printing-office, and the 
residences of the British functionaries. 

Of the recent events of which this city has been the scene—the 
rebellion and its recapture by the Pnglish—our readers are famil- 
iar. Delhi, or as it was anciently called, Indraprast’ta, is men- 
tioned by the Mohammedan histories as early as A. D. 1008, when 
it was the residence of the Hindoo rajahs, It has at various 
times undergone great vicissitudes, having been frequently taken 
by hostile powers and subjected to all the miseries of such events. 
In the beginning of the present century, the prosperity of the 
city and country around was almost entirely annihilated, and the 
Mogul emperor and royal family reduced to the utmost poverty | 
and distress by the Mahrattas, who took possession of his capital, 
of his gardens and houses, and used his name to oppress and im- 
poverish the people by fraud and extortion. From this miserable 
state of desolation and ruin the city was rescued by the British in 
1803, when it was entered and taken possession of by Lord Lake, 
after he had defeated the army of Dowlub Low Scinda in the 
neighborhood. Peace and order were now restored to the city and 
territory, and a handsome annual allowance made to the emperor 
and his family. Prior to the late rebellion, the population was 
estimated at 250,000, in which there were about ten Mohamme- 
dans to seven Hindoos. 


THE BLACK MENDICANT! 


THE MYSTERIOUS PROTECTOR. 
A STORY OF PLOT AND PASSION. 


publish on the first page of The Flag of our Union. It has been 
written expressly for us by a gentleman of refined taste and edu- 
cation, in Philadelphia, and is certainly wonderful in its interest 
and attractiveness. Doctor Williams will be remembered as the 
author of that celebrated historical novel, “ ‘The Brothors of the 
Coast : or, the Pirates of the Caribbee.” We shall illustrate the 
new story in a beautiful manner with fine original drawings, and 
commence it next week. Secure the numbers in season. 


> 


Mowtuty.—This widely circulated and 
favorite illustrated monthly, is now in its fourth year of publica- 
tion. Each number contains one hundred pages of original read- 
ing, as various as the mind can conceive of, forming two volumes 
a year of 1200 pages! for one dollar. The cheapest publication 
ever issued in this country or Europe. For sale everywhere for 
ten cents per copy. Or by enclosing us one dollar it will be regu- 
larly forwarded to you by mail fora whole year. Too cheap! 
too cheap! say the old line of publishers, but they, fortunately, 
are not our patrons. It is the reading public, all over the land, 
whe will have Ballou’s Dollar Monthly! 


Miss Davenrort.—This distinguished actress, it is said, is 
engaged for the ensuing winter to perform in New Orleans. The 
character selected for her first appearance on the French stage is 
“ Adrienne the Actress,” which she will alternately perform in 
the two languages, in the French and American theatres..in that 
‘ity. If she succeeds in a foreign language, she will win laurels 
that, we believe, no actress before her ever reaped. 


Countzrrzitine.—The arrest of a farmer, named James 
Messenger, at Sinking Spring, Ohio, for passing counterfeit 
money, revealed his connection with the “Mystic Cirele of Al- 
chemy,” a regularly organized gang of counterfeiters in Philadel- 
phia. This circle cannot readily square their accounts with 
justice. 


Te.ecrarnic.—Some of the telegraph stations in Newfound- 
land are twenty miles from any habitable place, and the operators 
live in a state of original simplicity. Of course they would pre- 
fer to have their “lines in pleasant places.” 


Newrort.—This delightful watering-place is crowded with 
visitors, and no wonder, it has attractions both for the lover of 
fashion and the quiet lover of nature, and the climate is delicious. 


Diseustine.—The Cincinnati papers say that wife and woman 
whippers in that city has become disgustingly prevalent. 


Disproportrorate.—Seven serpents, of monstrous size, and 


a monkey, were brought into Sulem recently. 


| 
; NION, When taken together, per annum. 
16 
A Surrener.—The of the remedy for tooth-ache, is said 
quite inaptly, it would seem, the ‘* Dutch Nightingale.” 
M. R.—The term step prefixed to certain words to express a relation by mar- Bas 
riage, is derived from the Saxon verb Stepan, signifying to deprive. Step- zi 
mother is the mother of an orphan, or of one deprived of its natural 
mcther. The radical sense of step, a pace, is to part or open; the word ee 
by the prefix step to the degrees of tionship, step seems to imply re- ‘ 
moval, or distance. 
Emma V.—A lady to whom we refer such questions as that you sent us, in- Be, 
forms us that the best starch dried and beaten to powder, is generally the : 
ae 
— 
‘ 
| : 
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Che Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
A THOUGHT IN THE FOREST. 


BY ©. 8. JONES. 


Whene'er I step within the emerald gloom 

That floods these aisles, I feel ‘tis hallowed ground. 
Not consecrated by the act of man, 

Bat by his Maker. All is silent here— 

And utter silence is the expression oft 

Of deepest earthly worship. Gaze awhile 

Down the long vista of that pillared aisle. 

Does not thy spirit also wander on, 

Striving to pierce some shadowy path that leads 
From Actual to Unknown ?—from earth to heaven? 
And here and there, amid the slumbrous leaves, 

A sunbeam darts, and golden meshes weaves 

In ever-varying outline on the earth 

And green moss, rich with flowers. 

So ever and anon doth Heaven's light * 

Shine on the spirit’s pathway. and reveal 

Objects of beauty hidden else from sight. 


NEVER RAIL AT THE WORLD. 
Never rail at the world—it is just as we make it; 
‘We see not the flower, if we sow not the seed ; 
And as for ill luck. why, it’s just as we take n= 
A - heart that’s in earnest no bars can impede. 
Ten geste the justice which governs man’s breast, 
say that the search for true friendship is vain ; 
x. remember, this world. though it be not the best. 
Is the next to the best we shall ever attain.—CuaR.es Swain. 


GRIEF. 


0, how her eyes and tears did lend and borrow! 
Her eyes seen in the tears—tears in her eye; 
Both crystals, where they viewed each other's sorrow— 
Sorrow that friendly sighs sought still to dry ; 
But like a eye day—now wind, now rain— 
Sighs dry her cheeks, tears make them wet again.—SnaKsPEARE. 


LOVE. 


Economy in love is peace to nature, 

Much like economy in worldly matter; 

We should be prudent—never love too fast : 

Profusion will not. cannot always last.—Perer Prvpanr. 


Evitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


We are entering on the last month of summer—bright, sunny August, 
smiling with flowers. fragrant with new-mown hay—for the mower's task is 
not yet ended—glorious in the consummate foliage of the broad woodland ; 
and whether we sit in some forest nook, listening to the songs of the light- 
hearted birds, or beneath the noble elms of our Common, with the fountain 


raining its wealth of silver into the pond, or Mie on some rocky headland, ° 


lulled by the mysterious voices of the sea, we are surrounded by charms that 
fill the eye and heart—charms peculiar to the month, for each of the twelve 
sisters has attractions of her own. Hail to thee, bright August, with the un- 


July! We greet thee, to part with thee too soon!...... While we are seeking 
grovesand bays to keep cool, the Parisians are hieing to the Bois de Boulogne, 
galloping or driving through wooded avenues, or straying over the level 
gteensward of the Pre Catelan. If we join them in imagination, we shall halt 
before a stone cross, which marks the site of a dark deed of the feudal times. 
Here, the legend says, a troubadour was waylaid and murdered by a troop of 
bandits. Among his effects was a rare perfume, which he alone possessed the 
secret of. The ruffians ysed this perfume on their hair, and this put the 
authorities on the scent. They were taken, confessed their crime. and were 


full blast again, but we do not care to trouble ourselves with such artificial 
entertainments while the book of nature lies open before us in this glorious 
month. With the first frost we shall be prepared to speak of artificial enter- 
tainments......The following conversation took place recently between a 
steady ol@ Quaker and his son, who had just returned from a visit to the 
Southwest :—' Did thee receive my remittance, Nathan, my son?’’—** Yes, 
father.”—‘ Then, why did thee not buy thee a new coat? Thy present one 
is certainly very fragile.”—*: Why, the fact is, I left all my money in the 
bank at New Orleans.”’—“ Ah, thy economy is certainly commendable! In 
what bank did thee deposit it?”—‘ I do not exactly remember in what bank, 
father. I know it was very good one, as it had a Scriptural name. It was 
—am, let me see—it was the Pharaoh Bank,I think It hada good many 
depositors.’’—** Son, banks are very unsafe now, and thee bad better send for 
thy money immediately.”” Nathan took a coughing epell......An Irish ser- 
vant, who was in the employment of an English gentleman residing in Ire- 
land, was on one occarion about going to a fair. held annwally in a neighbor- 
ing village, when his master endeavored to dissuade him from going. “You 
always.” said he, *‘come home with a broken head. Now stay at home, 
Darby, and I'll give you five sbillings.”—*‘I am forever and all obliged to 
your honor,” replied Darby ; ‘‘ but does it stand to raison that I'd take five 
shillings for the great big bating I’m to get to-day?”...... A Frenchman 
bailt a four-story house adjoining his Dutch neighbor's two-story house. 
Being on the roofs of their respective houses one day, the one on the low 
houre cries. out to the other, ‘‘ What for you build so high tare?” To which 
the Frenchman replied, “ De ground is very cheap up here.”’. .. ...Two Span- 
jards got to quarrelling in Vicksburg. the other day, and fell to belaboring 
each other with bags of gold. The bags burst, and there was a scramble 
among the spectators and the belligerents for the scattered treasure. The 
Spaniards recovered most of it, but the Sun reports one negro as having 
picked up fifty dollars...... Some one sageély remarke, ‘- The girls think of 
hymen. and can’t help sighing. When their lovers forsake them, they can’t 
help erying They sit at the window, and can't help spying. They screw up 
their corsets, bring on consumption, and can't help dying.”’...... A prisoner 
escaped from the Wisconsin penitentiary, lately, in a very ingenious manner. 
He pretended to be sick, and was allowed to walk in the yard. He then made 
a sort of an image, cut the hair from his own head, decorated the top of the 
image with it, deposited it in his bunk. and took his customary walk. At 
night the watch looked into his cell. and noticed him, as he supposed, repos- 
ing quietly in his accustomed place, but the next morning he was nowhere 
to be found...... We fight for ourselves, we yawn for ourselves, we light our 
pipes and say we wont go out, we prefer ourselves and our ease; and the 


, Greatest good that comes to a man from a woman's society is, that he bas to 


think of somebody besides himself, to whom he is bound to be constantly at- 
tentive and respectful. .....The cows in a portion of Salem county, New Jer- 
sey, are dying very fast, and in a most singular manner. After being turned 


into the pasture for a few hours in the merning, they suddenly becom, 
swollen, and die. No satisfactory reason has been assigned for it. The only 
remedy which has been found of any use has been in pulling out the tongue 
of the animal as far as possible, and holding it in that position for some tne. 
In some cases this has proved effectual...... Louis Napo} rode th 

the Rue de Rivoli, Paris, without escort, in an open carriage and four with 
postilions. He is getting bold again. ..... A very ingevious novelty has just 
been introduced on the North Pennsylvania Railroad, in the shape of a station 
indicator, which informs the passengers of the name of the station or place 
which the train may be approaching......There has been another royal mar- 
riage in Turkey. The nuptial procession of Munyreh Sultans, the second 
bride, took place with the same ceremony as that of her sister the week be_ 
fore. The Sultan. it seems, was anxious not to show any predilection for 
either of his two daught Their t x were exactly the same, the 
festivities and all other ceremonies likewise. Each of them had a summer 
palace hired for her on the Bosphorus similarly furnished, and for both an 
exactly similar winter residence is being built...... Spirits of hartshorn is 
said to be a certain remedy for the bite of a mad dog. The wound should be 
constantly bathed with it, and three or four doses, diluted, taken inwardly 
during the day. The bartshorn d hemically, the virus insinuated 
into the wound, and immediately desteeys its deleteriousness...... Sophie 
Cruvelli, now Baroness Vigier, has got a fortune by the death of Ahmed Pa- 
cha, recently drowned in Egypt. The Pacha, when in Paris, was seized with 
a truly Egyptian admiration for the fair cantatrice, and offered her his hand. 
But nothing could avail. and the poor Pacha left Paris in despair, though it 
appears the fair syren was not forgotten, for by bis will he has left her, some 
say @ million of francs, besides Jewels toa large amount, amongst which is 
the fa ld bracelet worn by Mehemet Ali, amd considered of im_ 
mense value. ..... At the very interesting celebration of the national anniver- 
sary held at Woburn. Mass.. the platform was graced by the presence of many 
oid and highly respected citizens of the vicinity. One group is worthy of 
special mention, as it consisted of three brothers, Mesers. Jesse, Joshua and 
Luther Converse, of Woburn, survivors of the Revolutionary period, whose 
united ages are 265 years. The one first named alone is 93 years old, the sec- 
ond 91, and the third 81!......Munich is going to follow in the wake of Lon- 
don in making up a ‘ Great Exhibition.” In the Crystal Palace of Munich 
there is to be collected examples of the art of all Germany during the past 
century...... The third national horse show, arrangements for which have 
been made by the people of Springfield on the largest scale, will be held in 
that city on the 14th, 15th. 16th and 17th of September. Gov. Banks and 
other State officials have promised their attend ..».A man was discov- 
ered sitting on the track of the Orange and Alexander Railroad, the other 
day, as if taking a nap. All efforts were made to stop the train, but in vain; 
and when the engine struck him, it lifted him eight or ten feet in the air, 
and he fell flat on his back in the ditch, apparently lifeless. He was taken 
into the cars, and the train started back to procure medical aid; but he soon 
commenced talking, remarking they were carrying him the wrong way. He 
soon after raised up his head, and said he was not hurt. He then rose to his 
feet, remarking at the same time, ‘‘ Stranger, you gave me a thundering jolt! 
Hallo, let me get off!” The train was stopped, and he ran off as though 
nothing had happened...... Rev. R. T. Robinson, pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Winchester, has kgen presented by some of his friends 
with a fine saddile-horse, valued at $175. This will probably be a better 
means of preserving health than a journey to a foreign clime......A suit was 
recently brought before a justice of the peace in Yuba county, California, for 
the recovery of seventeen dollars, which a man had won of another, or rather 
got possession of, by “ bluffing,” while he had four Jacks. The Marysville 
Inquirer says the court “let herself loose * on the question, and held that 
where a party coolly and deliberately *‘ bluffed * the holder of a small winning 
hand out of his money, it might well be considered dowmright robbery, and 
be punished as such; but the court stated that, while it would punish the 
party who would be guilty of such “‘ bluffing,” it had no protection or mercy 
for the man who, like the plaintiff in this case, would permit himself to be 
“ bluffed ” with fours in his hand! Such a man, in the opinion of the court, 
should not only lose his seventeen dollar “spot,” but receive the jeers of 
every good *‘ poker” player in Yuba county......The number of the Ameri- 
can Magazine published in July, 1768, has an article, in which the writer 
gives a pleasant imaginative account of being called before a convention of 
women to answer to some charges preferred against him, on account of his 
offensive allusions in a previous issue to the large hoops worn by the ladies! 
His greatest objections to the hoops were their inconvenience at dancing par- 
ties. The article is as timely now as it was just a hundred years ago. .....Old 
Dr. Lyman Beecher is described as now quite feeble. His memory has sig- 
nally failed; he hesitates at plain words, while all his auditors know what is 
wanted. .....Henry M’Kee, a warehouseman in a Pittsburgh distillery, de- 
scended into a whiskey reservoir, carrying with him a lighted candle. He 
had scarcely descended, when the vapor in the reservoir ignited from the 
candle, and the whole inside was in a blaze. The aperture was so small that 
some time elapsed before he could be extricated. When he was firet taken 
hold of, the skin peeled off his arm, and he fell back insensible...... There 
are said to be 6000 Israelites in Cincinnati, who are principally engaged in 
trade. The sect have five synagogues, which will accommodate about 5000 
persons, two schools. six benevolent societies that afford relief to the resident 
or travelling poor, one hospital, and four literary societies...... Rev. George 
D. Cummins, D. D., pastor of Trinity Church, in Washington, has accepted a 
call to the rectorship of St. Peter's Church, in Baltimore, and is expected to 
enter upon the duties of that office about the first of September next...... Dr. 
Gould, of the Dudley Observatory, is the son of B. A. Gould. Esq, of Boston, 
and nephew of Miss Hannah F. Gould, the gifted and well-known poet of 
Newburyport. ..... The members of the Seventh Regiment, while on their 
visit to Richmond, wore in their hats sponges saturated with water, to pro- 
tect themeelves from the danger of coup de soleil. ..... Daniel Webster penned 
the following :—~ If we work upon marble, it will perish; if we work upon 
brass, time will efface it ; if we rear temples, they will crumble into dust; but 


“if we work upon our immortal minds—if we imbue them with principles, with 


the just fear of God and of our fellow-men, we engrave on those tablets some- 
thing which will brighten to all eternity.”...... An effort is made in Hart- 
ford to raise $5000, to purchase the works of Bartholomew. the sculptor, pay 
off all his debte, and have something left for the widow. Col. Samuel Colt 
has subscribed $500, and several others $150 and $100 each......The region 
at the West recently submerged by the overflow of the rivers, is now afflicted 
by miasma, caused by the decaying matter left upon the subsidence of the 
floods. Droves of hogs turned out upon the reclaimed lands along the Iili- 
nois shore. are dying off rapidly from an epidemic which has suddenly broken 
out; the health of the inhabitants is beginning to euffer. .....Caspar Heisen- 
baucher, a young German, was very badly injured in Chicago on the 5th of 
July, by firing, on a wager of half a dime. a cracker held in his mouth. He 
won the bet, but was seriously burned; his tongue and cheeks were lacerated, 
and two of his teeth blown out...... At the burning of the steamer Galena, 
on the Mississippi River, recently—where, happily, but few lives were lost— 
one can hardly restrain a smile over an incident that occurred among the 
passengers. Jt was in the night, and the boat was luckily run ashore; and 
among those who were observed wading up the bank, were a bride and groom 
—he in the unique costume of a shirt and Aat, and she ditto, less the hat 
At that crisis. he could hardly have afforded to “endow her with all his 
worldly goods.”’...... The greatest event which has occurred in Spain for a 
long time is the inauguration of the canal for bringing the water of the river 
Lozoya to Madrid. where an abundant supply of water has been long wanted. 
The canal is 50 English miles in length, seven years have been employed in 
completing the work, and more than 82,000,000 francs have been expended. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters in General. 

*The London Times learns that the electric telegraph was completed from 
Melbourne to Adelaide. The production of gold was on the increase, the sup- 
ply being about 25.000 ounces in excess of last year. Money was plentiful, 
trade was healthy. and prices of goods tending upwards. A new gold field 
has been opened upon the South Wales side of the Marray River —The Paris 
Presse publishes an article in favor of the liberty of the press. The Pays per- 
severes in opposing any modification of the home policy, although it admits 
that the grandeur of the empire would not be irreconcilable with liberty—but 
when, it asks, has liberty in France been connected with tranquillity, or with 
anything lasting’—The friends of Lady Bulwer—who had been placed ina 
lunatic asylum—are about taking measures to establish her sanity.—Expla- 
nations have been demanded from the Viceroy of Egypt about negotiating a 
loan of an English house.—The Madrid cabinet has been completed. Gen. 
Ros de Aland is appointed the new captain-general of Cuba.— Difficulties have 
arisen between Germany and Denmark.—The tranquil. lization of Oude is pro- 
ceeding more slowly and less satisfactorily than could be desired, and the 
whole line of the Ganges swarms with mutineers.—The Russian and French 
commissioners join in the opinion that St. George’s Channel is the best suited 
for the entrance to the Danube. Austria advocates the Sulina mouth.— 
There has been an exchange of diplomatic attaches between St. Petersburgh 
and Constantinople.—An allied naval expedition has been apatet to seize 
; the shipping and stores at Hei Po, destined to supply Pekin. 


France, England and Austria. 

That the Emperor Napoleon's friends and familiars are extremely irritated 
against England, and particularly against Austria, is a fixed fact. That he 
himself shares this discontent, is proved by these authentic words, which 
lately fell from his lips:—‘‘ Patience has its limits; the pitcher that goes 
often to the well is broken at last.” It would be probably broken, if France 
were in the same financial situation as at the epoch of the Crimean war. But 
her politics are hampered by the expenses bequeathed by this war, and the 
embarrasement caused by the financial crisis which followed it. But the 
Constitutionnel shows, by an analysis of the official tables of the movement 
of commerce in 1857, that after having been the last to experience the effects 
of the crisis, France will be the first to recover from it. Austria, on the con- 
trary, bends more and more beneath a deficit of revenue, which this yeer will 
reach more than a hundred millions of florins. Finances govern everything 
—they give the law to diplomacy, and explain its acts. Hence there will be 
no war at present. The proof that Napoleon does not dream of a campaign 
this summer or autumn is, that he is gone quietly to Plombieres. 


The East. 

If the peace of Europe incurs any danger. it is not from the West, but 
from the East, that the horizon is darkened. The troops Turkey has congre- 
gated about Montenegro, notwithstanding her promise not to renew hostili- 
ties against this province, authorized a belief that she wished to starve the 
Montenegrins by a hermetic blockade, and force them to violate the armis- 
tice agreed upon. to give them a right to take vengeance for the disaster of 
Grahavo. But France and Russia have foiled this stratagem, inspired by 
Austria, by signifying to the Porte that they were firmly resolved not to allow 
her to evade her engagements, while Montenegro held firm to theirs. The 
Porte has receded before this ultimatum, and given explanations, which are 
deemed satisfactory. 


Madame Ida Pfeiffer. 

This tourist, remarkable as well for her extensive acquirements and great 
talent of observation, as for her courage, has related her journeyitigs it many 
books highly esteemed by learned men. With no resources but the profits of 
her books, Madame Pfeiffer has been more than once round the world. Last 
year the indefatigable traveller started for the island of Madagascar. After 
having been feted at first by the natives of the country, she was afterwards 
persecuted shockingly. Almost alone, sick, pursued by savage bands, she 
escaped death providentially. Having returned to Europe a few weeks since, 
she fell seriously ill on landing at Hamburg. Whether she had not strength 
to solicit aid, or was refused, the poor lady has been compelled to take refuge 
in a pauper hospital. 

English Anniversaries. 

The House of Lords has decreed the abolition of the political anniversaries 
of the Anglican Church. They were three in number:—The 5th of Novem- 
ber, the date of the discovery of the gunpowder plot; the 30th of January, 
the date of the execution of Charles I.; and the 29th of May, the date of the 
restoration of his son, Charles II. These three events, whose memory was 
linked to that of a dynasty henceforth excluded from the throne of 
will for the future pass unnoticed; though probably Guy Baykes day will 
long be kept up by the populace of London. 


Insulting the English. 

Those Parisians who particularly hate the English, 
of testifying their animosity. When they meet any of the haughty island- 
ers, they put a handkerchief, or a emelling-bottle, to the olfactory organs, as 
if they scented the pestilential emanatious of the Thames. This was no more 
than Queen Victoria was obliged to do, lately. when she walked near the 
river, to the disinfection of which her ministers have just appropriated fifteen 
hundred pounds sterling worth of lime per month. 


Austria. 

The Austrian Gazette, which illy disguises the displeasure caused by the 
apparition of the French eagle on the shores of Dalmatia, says, ‘ We, too, 
have an eagle, which looks two ways at once, and whore two beaks are sharp- 


“ened!” The Paris Patrie replies, *:That it is desirable that the Austrian 


eagle should profit by the twofold vision, to cast~one eye on its history.” A 
delicate reference to the victories of the first Napoleon over the Austrians. 


An Un-rehearsed Stage Effect. 

The other day a new piece was performed at the ‘ Folies Dramatiques,” 
Paris. One of the actresses, named Ether, had just said, in the tone of lassi- 
tude and despair required by ber part, ‘* When shal) I have a moment's rest?”’ 
when a voice from the pit exclaimed, ~‘ Not till you have paid my bill!” The 
actress was completely dumbfoundered by the spectre who rose thus, with his 
bill in bis hand. and thus added an unexpected scene to the comedy. 


Prussia and Austria. 

Letters from Vienna say that the hope of seeing Prussia and Austria united 
on the question of the principalities and Montenegro is much weakened. 
Prussia is said to have declared that she would not depart from the policy of 
neutrality which she had latterly pursued, and which worked well. This 
declaration is conformable to the antecedents of this power, and the provi- 
sional situation of its government 


The Taking of Canton. 

The English journals have re-published, with ill-concealed spite, the arser- 
tion of a Belgian sheet that, in a spectacle to be presented to the Parisians, 
and called * The Taking of Canton by the French,” the English would not be 
represented at all, for fear the populace would hiss and hoot the red-coats. 


Monument to Queen Hortense. 

The monument erected by Napoleon ITI. over the remains of Queen Hor- 
tense, in the Church of Rueil, was consecrated on the 27th of June. The 
eame church likewise contains the mausoleum of the Empress Josephine. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL ‘DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


111 


Bastty Dons.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides @ gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. : 


Evitorial Melange. 


Edward Pousland, recently deceased at Beverly, leaves six 
shares in the Salem Bank to the deacons of the first Baptist 
church there, the income resulting therefrom to be for the benefit 
of the poor of that church.—— Many years ago when a bill for 
the relief of an aged officer was under consideration in the senate, 
‘a member who wished it set aside suggested that it could be well 
postponed—“ Congress sits every year.” Mr. Frometin, a French- 
man, a senator from Louisiana, who advocated the bill, pointed 
energetically to the venerable petitioner, conspicuous in the lobby, 
and exclaimed—“ Yes, Mr. Speaker, Congress sits every year, 
but Death sits every day—look.”—— The free banking law of 
Iowa, passed by the legislature, has been approved by the people. 
It is similar to that of New York, except that it demands the 
keeping on hand of a greater per centage of specie. —— A Cali-. 
fornian, while crossing a mountain, lost his way and perished in 
the snow. His body fell a prey to the cajotas, and when found 
his head was entirely eaten off. A friend of the young man un- 
dertook to write an account of his death to the father of deceased, 
and after spending an afternoon in the effort, produced the follow- 
ing epistle: “Dear Major,—The kiotas have eat your son’s 
head off. Yours, Henry Boocher.”——-A palm leaf fan placed 
against the window sill, letting it project two-thirds of the way 
out of the window, will force into the car a constant, and in pro- 
portion to the speed of the train, a strong current of air. —— The 
attempt to bore an artesian well at Columbus, Ohio, seems likely 
to be a failure. On the 6th ult., the shaft had penctrated to the 
depth of 1708 feet. Fifty feet more will complete the last con- 
tract between the State House Commissioners and the parties who 
are performing the work. The limestone stratum seems to eclipse 
by far anything of the kind ever before heard of in the geology 
of the country, as the shaft has already been sunk into it upwards 
of one thousand feet.—— Frederic W. Porter, the defaulting 
agent of the American Sunday School Union, has made a full 
confession of the history of his frauds. They commenced nine- 
teen years ago with the mulberry and silk-worm speculation, and 
have continued ever since, and cover transactions to the amount 
of $600,000. The amount of loss to the society by his fraudulent 
use of its name is $40,000. ——— Robert Brown, greatest of British 
and greatest of European botanists—botanicorum facile princeps, 
as Humboldt termed him—died at London recently in his eighty- 
fifth year.—— Mr. Smith O’Brien has published a manifesto in 
the Dublin Nation, in which, after alluding to the possibility of a 
French attack upon London, he says there would be no feeling in 
favor of it on the part of Irishmen, and that he would like to see 
300,000 of his countrymen in arms for the defence. He suggests, 
however, that in giving their aid they might stipulate for the con- 
cession of an independent Parliament.—— The Sea Bird, which 
ascended Frazer River to within a mile of Fort Hope, on weigh- 
ing anchor, found gold enough in the mud attached to the fluke 
to pay handsome wages. Bellingham Bay is said to be the site of 
the future Golden City. —— The book containing the town records 
of Westfield, Mass., during the Revolutionary war, which has 
been lost for many years, and was advertised for some fifteen years 
ago, was tound in the garret of the Douglas house on Elm Street, 
recently. A brother of the late Mrs. Mary L. Douglas was town 
clerk of Westfield at the time, and it is supposed that this book of 
records accidentally found its way into the place where it was dis- 
covered by being placed with some other works which were con- 
sidered of little or no value. 


Doctors pDIsaGREEING.—“ Who shall decide when doctors 
disagree ?” is an eld question. We never thought of their resort- 
ing to the duello, however, to settle a professional dispute. But 
for nearly a year a quarrel has been festering between two of 
the most eminent physicians of St. Louis, Dr. Walker and Dr. 
Montrose A. Pallen, on account of the alleged practice pursued by 
one of them of selling patent medicines, which is considered a 
violation of professional ethics. A duel between them has been 
several times projected and frustfated. Recently they went over 
to Illinois to fight, but were arrested ‘before they got ready, and 
were held in $2000 each to keep the peace. Both these gentle- 
men, of course, believe in bleeding and blue pills, and the agency 
of powder—not Dover's. 


> 


Parsicat Trovusies.—Life has few charms indeed for the 
dyspeptic, which is not to be wondered at, however, when we re- 
member the amount of bodily suffering which he must inevitably 
endure, and which also operates indirectly but surely upon the 
mind. But we may confidently rejoice in the fact that there is a 
sure and pleasant remedy for this growing evil. By the use ef 
the Oxygenated Bitters, the picture is at once reversed, and the 
bright side of life is made to appear. Any one may test the fact 
for themselves, and at the same time find a permanent cure. We 
often speak of this medicine because we know its wonderful 
efficacy and excellence. 


Sxaxe Story-—Letitia Hamlin of Belchertown, sixteen years 
of age, while gathering berries in a pasture recently, killed two 
black snakes, measuring each six feet in length, besides catching 
two live striped snakes, which she put in her bosom and carried 
home to her mother! Brave girl, with eccentric tastes. 


‘ 


@lapsive Gatherings. 


The excitement in California relative to the Frazer River gold 
mines continues. Three thousand persons have already left San 
Francisco for that region. 

The Taunton (Mass.) Gazette says there are four sisters in that 
town, weighing nine hundred and thirty-five pounds ; the shortest, 
being six feet high, weighs two hundred and fifty-six. 

Horace Mann, president of Antioch College, has been elected 
president of the faculty and professor of ethics in the North West- 
ern Christian University at Indianapolis. 

The total shipments of grain to Chi this season amount to 
$10,197,818 bushels which is an excess of 5,700,000 more than the 
entire shipments up to the same time last year. 

Albert Myer, a young convict in the Ohio penitentiary, who 
murdered another Ganeiss, Bartlett Neville, a short time since, is 
to be hanged on the third of September next. 

Abner Smith, lately postmaster at Northfield, Boone County, 
Indiana, has been convicted of robbing the mails, and sentenced 
to the State prison for ten years, — 

What a world of truth in this remark of Victor Hugo’s: “ There 
are some unfortunate men in this world. Christopher Columbus 
cannot attach his name to his discovery; Guillotin cannot detach 
his from his invention.” 
depredations were committed in Cairo during the 
water. Ap portion of the town was stolen, the 
redators pretending to mistake it for drift-wood. In some cases 
the mistake was p' y an honest one. 

At the present time there are one hundred and seventeen brick 
or stone, and three hundred and seventy-three frame buildings, in 
all four hundred and ninety, now going up in Milwaukie, at an 
aggregate cost of $1,100,000. 

The California mines are yielding largely, and the accounts 
from every section are highly favorable. The agricultural pros- 
pects were never brighter, and fall harvests were confidently 
anticipated. 

At Lower Wakefield, Pa., lately, Mark Healey, who was using 
one of Ketchum’s mowers, slipped into a post-hole, and the horses 
drawing the mower close to him, his thighs were cut through to 
the bone, and he died almost immediately. 

Health-officer Thompson, of New York, expresses his opinion 
that the yellow fever infection — be carried in steamers from 
sickly ports by means of their coal. He bases the opinion on the 
experience of men acquainted with the history of the yellow fever 
at St. Thomas. 

It has been decided in the U.S. Circuit Court for California, 
that John C. Fremont was ‘not a citizen of California in May, 
1850. This gives to Col. Fremont the right to sue in the U. 5S. 
Courts, a very great advantage in his suit to drive trespassers 
from his lands in Mariposa County. 

A correspondent of the St. Louis Republican says that a Utah 
mail party encountered millions of buffalo, blocking up the high- 


way 60 as to delay the mail, pe upon the luxuriant grasses of 


the plains, while the deer and ante 
ever seen before. 

Prof. Morse sailed for Europe, with his family, on the 24th ult., 
to be absent a year or more. The professor has already received 
the first installment of the $80,000 presented to him by the Euro- 

governments his telegraphic invention, and was requi 
y ours to pay a duty on the gold in which it was paid, 

Madame de Wilhorst has failed to obtain an operatic engage- 
ment in Europe, and another American prima donna, Miss Ward 
(Madame Guerabella), after singing at two or three concerts in 
Paris, and giving one of her own, became discouraged and will 
shortly return to the United States. 

Mr. Collamer, superintendent of the Central Road, at Ni 
Falls, sent a despatch to a subordinate in Buffalo, requesting him 
to send down four leeches for his wife, who had a swelled face. 
The operator took the word leeches and made it coaches, where- 
upon down they came at the tail of the next passenger train. 


The Paris Constitutionnel says the court of Berlin has. nearly 
accomplished an arrangement between Don Pedro and the Pre- 
tender, Don Miguel, under which the latter renounces all claim to 
the throne of Po , on condition of the restoration of all his 
sequested property in the kingdom, and a well-secured annual 
pension. 

At the recent annual session of the Ontario Association of Uni- 
versalists, Mrs. Lydia A. Jenkins received a letter of fellowship as 
preacher of the gospel. Her husband is also a minister. This is 
supposed to be the first woman who ever received a letter of. fel- 
lowship from any ecclesiastic body. Rev. Antoinette Brown was 
only ordained by her congregation. 

At Grand Rapids, Michigan, a well caved in, and covered with 
curbing and gravel two men, named Bash and Richmond, thirty 
feet from the surface. They were thus kept down thirty hours, 
and yet were got out safely, after a hard day and night’s work. 
At least a thousand people congregated about the spot, and sent 
up a loud shout when the men were rescued. 

An English paper says that the queen has long entertained an 
aversion to Buckingham palace, and this is very naturally ex- 
pipes by the fact that it is infested with rats and other vermin, 
making it little better than a sort of royal “Old Town House,’ 
and quite as needful of fumigation. We sup surly John Bull 
will say that all this comes of the visits of the queen’s beggarly 

n relations. 

In Salem, cold water being scarce, they use hot water from the 
tanners’ tanks, to water the streets, an say it keeps down the 
dust more effectually. Cold water is apt to lay on the surface in 
little puddles, but hot water penetrates the dust and wets it thor- 
oughly. Salt water is preferred to fresh, as it crusts the surface 
of the dust to some extent, and is thus more serviceable in keeping 
it down. 

A correspondent of the Banner states that in North Turner, 
Me., dwells an old gentleman by the name of Caleb House, who 
is now in his eighty-ninth year. He was the first settler in his 
part of the town, and is the parent and grand-parent and t- 
grand-parent of numbers of descendants. The other day, being 
in pursuit of a little juvenile recreation, he shouldered his axe 
went to the woods, and felled, cut and corded one cord of hard 
wood. ‘This we call smart. 

Mazzini has undertaken to raise a new loan ; this time the bonds 
are made in a style very picturesque. They represent two armies 
in battle array, a cross mounted by a crown of thorns reposing on 
a cannon and a coffin. The tricolor and a royal crown lie on the 

und, and at the bottom is seen the cupola of St. Paul’s charch. 
Two women in white robes, and a steed ready to be off, complete 
the decoration. The funds are to remain im the possession of 
Mags i, who promises to employ them in the cause of European 


pe were more numerous than 


Sands of Golv. 


owes ee heeme sect of a man to go higher if he has the 
capacity to go.—. 

.... Nature has not conferred upon us a responsible existence, 
without giving us, at the same time, the strength, rightly exerted, 
to perform its duties.—Bovee. 

.... Liberty is the soul’s right to breathe, and when it cannot 
take a long breath, laws are girded too tight. Without liberty 
man is in a syncope.— . 

.++. Out upon the vile and sordid matters blighting this beau- 
tifal, this liberal world, that self-promotion should ever be sought 
upon the coffin-plates of our neighbors !—Douglas Jerrold. 

...« It is extraordinary how many defects we can discern in 
a friend after we have quarrelled with him. The same remark 
applies to a woman after she has rejected us.—Bovee. 

.«.«. A charitable untruth, and an uncharitable truth, an unwise 
man of truth or love, are all to be carefully avoided of him 
that would go with a right foot in the narrow way.—Bishop Hall. 


.... No man can tell whether he is rich or poor by turning to 
his ledger. It is the heart that makes a man rich. He is rich or 
ns to what he is, not according to what he has.— 


ecak As we ascend in society, like those who climb a mountain, 
we shall find that the line of perpetual congelation commences with 
the higher circles, and the neater we approach to the grand lumi- 


nary the court, the more frigidity and apathy we shall experience.— 
Lacon 


the memory of fools, nor so keen as their resentment ; he that has 
not the strength of mind to forgive, is by no means weak enough 
to forget ; and it is much more easy to do a cruel thing, than to 
say & severe one.— 

.... When young, we trast ourselves too much, and we trust 
others too little when old. Rashiness is the error of youth, timid 
caution of age Manhood is the isthmus between the two ex- 
tremes ; the ripe, the fertile season of action, when alone we can 
hope to find the head to contrive, united with the hand to 
execute.—Lacon. 


Joker's Budget. 


Scholar—A diver for pearls, who generally loses his breath 
before he gathers much treasure. 

A lady who was a strict observer of etiquette, being unable to 
go to church one Sunday, sent her card. 

“ Cuffy, why don’t you kick that dog?” “ What am de use ob 
kickin’ ebery cur what snarls at you? Don’t you know dat am 
de way he wants you to bring him into notice?” 

It is in vain to stick your a in the water, and, pulling it 
out, look for the hole ; and equally vain to suppose that, however 
the world will miss you when you 


A poor actor, with a book under his arm, was entering a pawn- 
broker’s office, when he encountered a friend, who inquired what 
he was going to do? ‘‘ Only going to ‘spout’ Shakspeare,” was 

An Irishman in Chicago has just discovered a substitute for 
potatoes. It consists of pork and cabbage. He says that he has 
tried various other things, but this is the only “ substitute” he’d 
like to warrant. . 


“ Will you have it rare, or well done?” said a landlord to an 
Irishman, a few days ago, as he was cutting a piece of roast beef. 
“TI love it well done iver since I am in this counthry, for it was 
rare enough we used to ate in Ireland.” 


A gentleman who was rather impatient at table, declared that he 
wished he could manage without servants ; they were greater plague 
than profit, ‘Why not have a dumb waiter?” suggested a 
friend. “QO, no,” returned the other, “I have tried them; they 
wont answer.” 

During the examination of a witness as to the locality of the 
stairs in a house, the counsel asked him, “ Which way did the 
stairs run?” The witness, a noted wag, replied that, “ One way 
they ran up stairs, but the other way they ran down stairs,” The 
learned counsel winked his eyes, and then took a look at the 


ceiling. 
Epitaph on a Woman struck by Lightning. 
ig died of thunder sent from heaven, 
1777. 
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This long established and we!) known weekly paper, after twelve years 
ualled p ty and popularity, has become a * household word” from 
Slime to + y@iaddening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
Is father, brother, or friend would 
such a 
t ted on the finest with 
0 It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
Tele devoted 
It is to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 
> |e is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years edito- 


of un- 


the 

te tales, w y absorb the reader, cultivate a taste 

end humanity ’ taste for all that is 
(7 It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a 

circle paper in the home 
7 Its suggestive rovoke in the young an inquirip 

to their store bat young an ing spirit, and add 
0 Ite columns are free from polities and all jarring topics, its being 

to make home happy. object 


{7 It is for these reasons that it has for 
diectenary. years been so popular a favorite 
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word or line. 
Meat numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
good 
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HONG KONG RACES, CHINA. 


HONG KONG RACES. 


Wherever Englishmen obtain even a local and temporary foot- 
ing, there they are sure to establish the national sport of horse- 
racing. It follows their flag and drum-beat throughout the world. 
At Hong Kong they have some excellent racing, but the most 
amusing feature of the sport is witnessed on those days when the 
Celestials take part in the exhibition. The two views on this page 
will enable oyr readers to form a lively idea of what transpires on 
these occasions. One of them shows the “shilling stand,” where 
Anglo-Saxon and Oriental features and costumes are pleasant! 
and strikingly contrasted. There we behold the English Jack 
tar, the British officer, the Yankee.with his cigar, and note-book 
under his arm, John Chinaman and “Jenny Chinawoman,” all 
a pee the sport. And surely the Chinese in the scrub-race 
depi in the other engraving, furnish food for inextinguishable 
Such equestrianism, such ground and lofty 
cannot be seen in any ring, or on any track in the world. On 
such a combination of circus clowns as no money could command, 
could hope to imitate the spectators. The spring is the season 
when these entertainments flourish. A correspondent writin 
from Hong Kong, says that “‘the race-course is in ‘ Happ Valley, 
a lovely spot indeed, situated about a mile and a m Vic- 
toria, and the last resting-place of those who die here. The burial- 
eae is at the foot of one of the lofty grassy hills which form 

is valley; there are, in fact, three places of interment—one for 
the Protestants, one for the Roman Catholics, and one for the 
Parsees. Just opposite to these were the stands and stables ; 


THE START OF THE CELESTIALS. 


whilst the flat plain was studded with all manner of nations— 
English, Americans, French, Malays, East Indians, Manilla In- 
dians, blue-jackets, marines, and Celestials. Umbrellas were in 
such abundance that, seen from a height, one would fancy the 
place was filled with animated mushrooms, or, from their various 
colors, rather toadstools. The races began in the afternoon, and 
afforded great pleasure. The Chinese are as much excited as the 
English, and bet with much ardor. The Celestial fair ones came 
out in full force, dressed with great taste and neatness. The 
crowd differed from a race one in England in many respects, but 
first and foremost in the total absence of intoxication and in its 
quiet conduct. There was a grand stand, filled with swells and 
crinoline, but the native ones afford more scope for the pencil. 
The races lasted three days; but the last one deserves particular 
mention, as the Celestials had a race themselves on native ponies. 
Thirteen started, and four or five of the riders fell off the first go ; 
the merriment of the spectators baffles all description ; however, 
the dismounted cavaliers showed great pluck and got up, grinning, 
as if nothing had happened ; four of them kept well together, and 
a lucky fellow came in in gallant style, amid great applause ; but 
some of the others were nowhere, and many of the quadrupeds 
came in without riders, seemingly enjoying the fun as much as 
anybody else. A race finished the sport, and Hong Kong 
went to dinner, and was .’ Another writer, describing the 
spring races, says :—‘‘ The Rnglishman’s holiday followed. If 
any one is desirous of seeing good, steady, old-fashioned racing, 

there are no crosses, and where every horse is started and 


Londoner cannot 


ridden to win, he must go to Hong Kong. 

conceive the excitement caused in this little distant island by the 

race week. It is the single holiday of the merchants. They spend 

weighty sums in importing horses from all ae and training them 
y 


for the contest. We may smile at this truly English mania strug- 
gling against strong discouragement, but the means of amusement 
are not numerous at Hong Kong. When we first see the race- 
course in the ‘Happy Valley,’ we are half tempted to declare that 
it is the most picturesque spot in the whole world. —~ 
however, must not distract our attention while Snowdrop is - 
ing the running. The grand stand, the booths, the stables, and 
all the'properties of the turf, by no means forgetting the luncheons 
and champagne, are all in first rate order. The mile and a half 
of road between the ‘Happy Valley’ and the city of Victoria 
is at the proper time crowded with vehicles and horsemen and 
pedestrians, and sometimes the pace is rapid, and sometimes one 
of the party blows a horn, The Wong-nei-chong stakes are of 
foreign sound, but also are the Cesarowitch. Six Arabs come 
forth to dispute the Canton cup, the most important of the six 
races of the first day; if the pace.is not very fleet, the contest is 
severe and the run honest. Enthusiasts from Shanghai sometimes 
come down and win away the honors from the great stables of 
Victoria; the Capulets and Montagus of China meet here in 
friendly emulation, and ‘Sir Michael’ and ‘Snowdon’ are im- 
portant champions. So are the gentlemen jocks, who, eres 
supplied by her minus — and navy, seem wonderfully bril- 
1ousands 


liant to the clustering thou of Chinese. 
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